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Competitive Aspects of Foreign Trade 


HILE an active export business is 
y \ expected in the immediate post- 
war period by most of the companies re- 
plying to this month’s survey of business 
practices, opinion is by no means unani- 
mous as to the immediate future, and is 
even more uncertain as to the longer-term 
outlook. 

Little concern is expressed regarding 
foreign competition, especially during the 
next two or three years, where it could 
be met on an open basis; indeed, in some 
cases, the competition of other American 
firms is expected to be more of a problem 
than that of foreign producers. It is like- 
wise generally agreed in most industries 
that American products would be in very 
great demand. The doubts that are ex- 
pressed center rather around the difficul- 
ties of translating this demand into ac- 
tual exports in the face of foreign ex- 
change and other payment restrictions 
and import controls. 

Sentiment regarding the outlook for 
markets in Latin America is the most 
hopeful, although even for this area the 
optimism is not unclouded by the shadow 
of the dollar exchange problem. Most of 
Europe and the sterling bloc are widely 
looked upon as decidedly dubious pros- 
pects because of their lack of dollar re- 
sources. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


There is some evidence that concerns 
not particularly interested in export trade 
as a permanent policy nevertheless hope 
to skim some of the cream off the imme- 
diate postwar demand without especial 
effort on their part. Other companies are 
intending to favor home markets even at 
the cost of export sales that might come 
to them, although at least one company 
has reservations as to the wisdom of such 
a policy. 

Sentiment regarding the over-all export 


outlook for the immediate postwar period 
is typified by this comment by a hard- 
ware executive: 


“T am inclined to feel that for the 
next two or three years competition will 
not be too much of a factor. With the 
tremendous amount of devastation 
which has taken place in many parts 
of the world, together with the latent 
demand for new buildings, we should 
enjoy an unprecedented amount of ex- 
port business. An additional fact which 
will accentuate the demand for our 
products abroad is that Germany—our 
chief prewar competitor—will be some- 
what out of the picture for the next 
two or three years. . . .” 


A machinery concern reports: 


“We expect less than usual compe- 
tition from foreign markets for our 
products over the next two or three 
years. Many foreign manufacturers are 
temporarily out of business. United 
States manufacturers of products simi- 
lar to our own have large backlogs.” 


An office-appliance producer states: 


“Prior to the war, our competition 
came mostly from German and, to 
a lesser degree, British products. I am 
inclined to feel that because of the de- 
struction of German industry they will 
not give us much trouble—certainly not 
for the next few years. As regards the 
British competition, I feel that our 
merchandise is better made and I doubt 
if they can greatly undersell us. Some 
of our products have been made during 
the war by a few of the Latin American 
countries, but they are of such poor 
quality that I do not expect too much 
difficulty with them.” 

An electrical equipment manufacturer 
regards the foreign market “as a consid- 
erably expanded one for the next few 
years, owing to the unsatisfied domestic 
demand which limits American competi- 
tion. There should also be less low- 
priced competition from other foreign 
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countries, owing to their loss of manu- 
facturing facilities. Of course, part of this 
demand would be dampened by foreign 
exchange difficulties.” 

On the other hand, according to an in- 
dustrial machinery concern, its competi- 
tion for the most part “comes from other 
manufacturers in the United States 
rather than from foreign manufacturers.” 


THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 


As to foreign exchange uncertainties, 
the hardware executive already quoted 
writes: 

“This is already becoming a restrict- 
ing factor in that, in many markets, 
particularly in Latin America, the 
buyer must secure the necessary import 
permit from his government before he 
can pass us the necessary dollar ex- 
change. . . Then, too, there is the 
sterling bloc which has the same ef- 
fect of limiting importations into cer- 
tain markets. Perhaps negotiations 
now going on between our government 
and Great Britain will relieve this lat- 
ter problem.” 

An apparel manufacturer believes that 
“foreign exchange problems may well take 
an A-l priority among the postwar ex- 
porters’ headaches, and only through re- 
ciprocal economic agreements will this 
ever-growing evil be controlled.” 

A nonferrous metal producer makes the 
following observation: 


“The opportunity in foreign markets 
for our metal products will largely de- 
pend upon the exchange facilities which 
may be available to buyers in foreign 
countries for these products. Although 
the demand from Europe for these 
products during the coming winter may 
temporarily be adversely affected by 
the industrially depressive effect of u 
coal shortage, this demand should prove 
quite substantial for our products pro- 
vided exchange can be made ayail- 
able. Unfortunately, at the moment the 
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prospect for the early clarification and 

improvement of the exchange situation 

does not seem to be too promising.” 

The urgency of the foreign exchange 
problem from the point of view of the 
liberated countries of Europe is empha- 
sized by a textile operator who writes that 
“there will be great need for establishing 
foreign balances and this may force some 
European countries to ship goods in for- 
eign trade, even though they are desper- 
ately in need of the same products at 
home.” 

Discussing sales prospects in various 
areas, an apparel executive says that 
“present conditions in European politics 
do not seem conducive to the planning of 
an exporter’s picnic.” 

An automotive equipment producer de- 
clares: 


“Free competition cannot be expected 

in most foreign markets because of im- 

port restrictions, foreign exchange regu- 

lations and tariff protection for local 
industry. We expect to be handicapped 
in making direct sales in Europe, ex- 
cept Sweden, Switzerland and Portugal, 
and in the British Empire and Great 

Britain because of Empire preferential 

tariffs and foreign funds control. We 

expect satisfactory results in Latin 

America, Canada and China.” 

A chemical manufacturer writes that 
“in so far as Europe is concerned, we do 
not visualize much possibility of opening 
up extended sales, outside of Sweden, 
Norway and possibly Finland.” A food 
manufacturer emphasizes his belief that 
“Great Britain will be so short of dollar 
exchange for several years that she will 
be able to import from the United States 
and Canada only those products which 
are absolutely essential. . . . As a part 
of this same problem, India and other 


parts of the British Empire may not 


have, or may not be permitted to use, 
dollars with which to purchase products 
such as ours. Even markets such as 
Latin America, which have some three 
billions in United States dollar exchange, 
are already taking the position that their 
dollar balances will be conserved to buy 
highly desired merchandise, such as ma- 
chinery, automobiles, tractors, trucks, re- 
frigerators, office equipment, etc., and 
that the import of nonessential products 
will be barred.” 


MERCHANDISING EXPORTS 


As background for interpreting general 
comments, specific information on or- 
ganization of export business was asked 
for in the survey. Among the companies 
reporting a significant volume of exports 
before the war, indirect sales abroad 
through agents, dealers, importers, export 


houses, etc., were indicated as sales chan- 
nels about twice as frequently as direct 
sales through a company’s own sales or- 
ganization. Resident and other local fi- 
nancially independent agents and repre- 
sentatives formed the outstanding single 
distribution channel, although their im- 
portance, of course, varied from product 
to product. 

In reply to the inquiry as to probable 
postwar changes in distribution channels, 
answers did not permit the drawing of 
definite conclusions, but there was some 
evidence of increased reliance upon direct 
sales through companies’ own sales organ- 
izations. 


REMUNERATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Remuneration of United States employ- 
ees sent abroad for extended periods tends, 
so far as reported, to be on a materially 
higher level than for similar work in the 
United States, not only to offset higher 
living costs but also because of the greater 
demands of their work and in order to 
make the foreign work sufficiently at- 
tractive. 

Employees sent on shorter trips gener- 
ally receive a liberal expense account in 
addition to their usual salary. Foreign 
employees hired abroad, normally citizens 
of the country in which they reside, 
ordinarily are paid the rates prevailing 
locally, although one concern states that it 
pays such employees somewhat more than 
the local going rate. 


BRANCH PLANTS 


Only relatively few companies report 
foreign plants or other foreign physical 
assets of any consequence, and most have 
no definite plans for the postwar period, 
although two are considering giving up 
plants in western Europe. While two 
others are setting up new plants and sev- 
eral are considering more or less definitely 
doing so, the general attitude is one of 
waiting for further developments before 
making new plans. One concern with a 
Canadian branch considers that “when 
the Imperial preference system clarifies, 
it may well be that we shall use this 
Canadian branch as a means of reaching 
other countries in the British Empire.” 
Another concern reports that “we intend to 
manufacture some of our products in 
Great Britain. We also plan to manu- 
facture in other countries if restrictions 
of one kind or another make it necessary.” 

The Canadian branch plants of United 
States companies are of course in a some- 
what peculiar situation today. While many 
were set up to supply the Canadian mar- 
ket, as such, others were established with 
a view also to reaching the British mar- 


ket despite the barrier of Empire prefer- 
ence. Should Empire preference be dis- 
continued in line with current United 
States insistence, it might have extensive 
repercussions on the policy of United 
States companies toward their Canadian 
branches. While this was not mentioned 
specifically in any of the replies, Kenneth 
Wilson reported in The Financial Post 
(Toronto) for September 22 that “an 
official of one of the largest of all United 
States branch plants in Canada has stated 
privately but bluntly that if Empire pref- 
erence goes, his company would close up 
its Canadian property within three weeks.” 


Industry Comments 


Comments from. cooperators, grouped 
by principal industries, follow. 


METAL MANUFACTURES 


Automotive Equipment: Canadian 


Affiliate for British Trade 


“We have an affiliate company in Can- 
ada, not only to handle our Canadian 
business but also to ship to British Flag 
countries and such other countries as ex- 
change and other conditions make ad- 
visable. We have no intention of organ- 
izing any other foreign branch plants or 
making any other physical investments 
abroad. We route all our export business 
for both companies through a single ex- 
port department.” 

“The foreign exchange policy of Great 
Britain and the frozen sterling balances 
will prove handicaps which will require a 
rechanneling of export activities in cer- 
tain foreign countries.” 


Electrical Equipment: 
petition Abroad 


Severe Com- 


“American exporters are going to have 
very serious price and shipment compe- 
tition from the Swedish and Swiss man- 
ufacturers and serious price competition 
from British manufacturers. We are also 
going to have serious price competition 
from local industry.” 

“We do not have any foreign branch 
activity abroad nor do we contemplate 
any in the immediate future. Our plans 
include manufacturing arrangements with 
local industrial organizations where tariff 
restrictions make such a manufacturing 
activity obligatory or desirable from a 
competitive point of view.” 

“We believe that the governments of 
the respective countries will attempt to 
regulate the flow of goods into their re- 
spective countries as they did before the 
war—by some form of exchange or im- 
port control. However, this control will 
not be so strict as it was prior to the 
war since the economic conditions of all 
of these countries have improved so as to 
permit greater trade expansion than was 
possible in the past The various gov- 
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ernments, of course, will take measures 
to prevent the squandering of the vast 
accumulated dollar reserves. A matter 
of great concern to Amer’~an international 
trade is that of blocked sterling, which 
interferes with the free flow of American 
goods, particularly to such countries as 
India and the Middle East.” 


Industrial Machinery: Dollars Needed 


“Prospective users of our products in 
such countries as Russia, England, France, 
Italy, Greece and Egypt are handicapped 
by lack of United States dollars. An old 
customer in Greece is a good example. 
He would like to buy equipment to put 
his ice manufacturing plants back into 
production. We are told he has applied 
to UNRRA for United States dollars but 
nothing comes of it. Similarly, prospec- 
tive purchasers in France need our prod- 
ucts, have no other source except United 
States manufacturers, show every desire 
to buy, talk of being about to get United 
States dollars but so far they do not come 
through. On the other hand, Central 
American and South American buyers seem 
to be able to obtain United States dol- 
lars.” 

“Our competition was largely German 
and British. The German competition 
is eliminated and although Britain will 
greatly need export business to stabilize 
her foreign exchange, the demand in Great 
Britain for rehabilitation purposes for 
such products as we make, together with 
the demand throughout the Empire, 
would not make her a serious competi- 
tor to us for a few years no matter how 
much she needs foreign exchange. We 
are now experiencing a very great de- 
mand for our product from abroad and 
it would appear that for some time this 
might be limited by the ability of for- 
eign countries to obtain dollars and the 
willingness of American manufacturers 
to meet foreign competition upon terms 
satisfactory to them in the face of what, 
for the next two or three years, is appar- 
ently a greater domestic demand than 
they can in many cases fill.” 

“At the present time, our capacity is 
so taken up with domestic business that 
we have but little space for foreign trade.” 

“It is not our plan to take any ex- 
port business for the first two or three 
years because we do not have sufficient 
capacity to take care of the domestic de- 
mand. We probably will then endeavor 
to make sales in England, Australia, and 
possibly the Scandinavian countries pre- 
ferably by sending our domestic represen- 
tatives to these countries.” 

“Our foreign business should be very 
much larger than it has been for a great 
many years. We anticipate five or six 
years’ activity in this field.” 

“Our product does not lend itself to ex- 
port. The only practical method of its de- 
velopment abroad is its production locally 
abroad. There are two avenues of ap- 
proach to this accomplishment: 


“1. A scheme of so-called licensing or 
selling the ‘know-how’ or engineering 
technique for a consideration, usually 
some artificial percentage of the busi- 
ness done in a respective country, this 
with an existing producer of, say, a re- 
lated line; 

“2. A capital investment, either 
whole or in part, for the establishment 
of manufacturing facilities, but more 
particularly, the engineering ‘know- 
how.’ 


The road to the former is paved with 
the skeletons of canceled contracts, hard 
feelings, and misunderstandings. Item 2 
is preferable, where conditions justify the 
investment, but the difficulties of foreign 
association with confidence and without 
suspicion on the part of both parties retard 
progress.” 

“We have never sold a great deal of 
equipment to England or continental 
Europe because there are firms there who 
manufacture about the same line of 
equipment as we do. China, the Far 
East, Central, and South America are not 
sufficiently industrialized to absorb a large 
portion of our manufacture.” 

“Normally, our competition in foreign 
markets has come from American, Ger- 
man, English, and Swiss competitors. We 
are constantly receiving letters from our 
English company, in which we hold the 
control, to the effect that the British 
Government is actively assisting certain 
British machinery manufacturers to pro- 
duce machinery of the type we build so 
as to avoid the importation of American 
machinery. We hope to be successful in 
competition with these British companies, 
providing the British pound is stabilized 
either at the old parity of $4.85 or some- 
where between that figure and the present 
value of $4.02.” 


Machine Tools: 


tions 


“The competitive outlook for our prod- 
ucts will be influenced more by political 
than economic factors. Before the war 
Britain and Japan were substantial for- 
eign markets for our products. Our future 
markets in Britain will depend largely on 
the exchange policies adopted there. We 
have no idea how much industry is left 
in Japan or what sort of economy will be 
there in the next few years. We have sup- 
plied vast quantities of our products to 
Russia through lend-lease in the past 
two or three years. We believe there will 
be a large demand for our products from 
the workmen in that country who have 
learned to depend on them. However, 
postwar trade with Russia is another 
obscure picture to us, and it will remain 
so until we know what, if anything, will 
take the place of lend-lease.” 

“There will be an increased demand over 
previous years for machine tools, but the 
volume of it is difficult to determine be- 
cause of the financial situation in many 
countries, the interference which govern- 


Political Considera- 


ment-owned machine tools may offer if 
they are put on the market, and because 
of the controls our government will put 
on foreign trade.” 

“Before the war we sold a minor amount 
through United States export houses. We 
shall continue to fill such orders. Because 
we manufacture only patented articles, 
and feel that our patent protection abroad 
is not strong, we are making no effort to 
promote foreign sales.” 

“We have always established foreign 
agencies for the sales of our goods abroad. 
We supply them with printed matter and 
all necessary information, and they send 
us the orders and pay for them in sixty 
days. This arrangement has always 
worked out very satisfactorily, and we 
are proceeding along the same lines to- 
day as far as Europe is concerned. In 
South America, India and China we are 
associating ourselves with other machine 
tool companies and employing a concern 
in New York which travels men through 
these countries to establish agencies for 
us, which amounts to practically the same 
thing except that we have to pay the 
New York concern a small commission for 
establishing these agencies and looking 
after the business, because after once es- 
tablishing the agencies they continue to 
travel the countries and check up on the 
business produced. 

“The employees whom we send to for- 
eign countries receive the same salary as 
they do in this country, They are al- 
ways picked men and we allow them 
a very liberal expense account. Our ex- 
perience has been that this has not only 
resulted in satisfactory business but it 
has almost always developed the men, 
making them more valuable.” 

Office Appliances: Replacing War 
Production 


“We believe that the foreign market 
will help us pick up some of the slack fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities. Competi- 
tion for this market will be extremely 
keen and we must straighten out our ar- 
rangements in order to be on a really 
competitive basis.” . . . “We have always 
had more competition as far as num- 
ber of competing. machines was con- 
cerned in Germany than in our own coun- 
try and yet we never had any particular 
amount of trouble in selling against them 
at a considerably higher price. There has 
never been any competing equipment 
made in countries other than Germany so 
that the foreign competitive situation does 
not appear important. The foreign ex- 
change situation may produce difficulties; 
there is a chance that we might have to 
work out some sort of barter arrange- 
ment.” 


Other Metal Manufactures: Planning 
Trade Survey 


“We have always done a_ certain 
amount of foreign business and believe 
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that properly handled foreign business 
can become a very heavy outlet for our 
products and those of our American 
manufacturers. I am contemplating a 
business trip to South America to make 
a survey of the trade there, and after- 
wards some of our other executives may 
go to other foreign countries for the 
same purpose.” 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 
Apparel: No Plans for Foreign Trade 


“Embargoes and tariffs have inter- 
fered with the sale of our product in 
South America where at one time we en- 
joyed a considerable business. It is 
doubtful whether the men’s clothing in- 
dustry can ever compete successfully in 
foreign markets.” 


Chemicals: Resident Importers 


“Our export business was developed 
through foreign resident agents. After our 
products became known we found it more 
desirable to substitute foreign resident 
importers, capable of acting as our sole 
sales representatives. We do not have in 
mind any real changes in our foreign dis- 
tribution setup.” 

“There is unquestionably a demand 
for our American production in England, 
in spite of the fact that we have a fac- 
tory there. While our British people be- 
lieve that the barriers will soon be low- 
ered to permit the importation of Am- 
erican goods, we are skeptical because 
of the exchange situation. We have no 
plans for expanding our physical’ invest- 
ments abroad. There is still a question 
of what is to be done with our German 
and Italian branch plants. If possible, 
we would prefer to withdraw, as we are 
not optimistic about the possibilities of 
withdrawing profits to this country.” 


Food: Must Increase Imports 


“The only way for dollars to be made 
available to foreign countries for greater 
purchases from us is for the United States 
to buy more of their goods and services. 
Fortunately, more people are becoming 
increasingly aware of this, and steps such 
as the Doughton Bill which extend and 
strengthen the trade agreements pro- 
gram are in the right direction.” 

“Most European countries today prefer 
to handle foreign trade through govern- 
ment channels. Some of our overseas 
friends fear that private trade will be un- 
duly penalized thereby and possibly may 
never return to the old prewar basis. The 
big question is what will these countries 
use for payment? The whole future of 
foreign trade is so closely related to inter- 
national credits, stabilization of ex- 
changes, etc., that no prediction is worth 
the paper on which it is written until these 
fundamental problems are settled. The 
competitive situation abroad will be se- 
vere though probably no different from the 
competitive situation in the home market. 


The difference is that many foreign coun- 
tries, by executive decree, can kill your 
business overnight. Such uncertainties 
might be kept under control by some such 
method as the reciprocal trade agreements 
program.” 


Paper: Limiting Shipments 

“We cannot accept a large export ton- 
nage due to domestic commitments and 
we also prefer doing business with our 
regular jobber merchants here at home. 
So we plan to limit our shipments, at 
least for the immediate future, to two 
United States export houses and do not 
plan any expansion in foreign trade un- 
less conditions change considerably.” 


Textiles: Price Barriers 


“Under OPA regulations, we are obliged 
to confine ourselves to prices established 
in 1942. At that time we had no export 
business and now to attempt export 
business we must add additional charges 
for selling, export packing, freight and 
steamship delivery charges which are not 
provided for under the OPA regulations, 
and hence we are practically prohibited 
from making quotations or doing any ex- 
port business.” 

“Our products are largely ones sold on 
a very low margin of profit, with a small 
export discount to the agent, and there 
would be no real chance for much in the 
way of promotional expense of any kind. 
We have strong competition from for- 
eign producers, at prices which are at all 
times competitive with ours.” 

“Foreign markets for American tex- 
tiles will be available only for a short 
time, while other countries repair their 
producing facilities. Thereafter, the high 
cost of manufacture of the American 
products will place them at a competi- 
tive disadvantage in the export field.” 

“We have an import duty of 34 cents 
a pound on the clean wool which we use, 
and, with that handicap, we cannot sell 
goods in foreign countries.” 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


Petroleum Products: Difficult Ex- 


change Problem 


“In postwar dealing with Oriental coun- 
tries, the exchange problem will be par- 
ticularly difficult. We expect that in the 
Philippines and Japan distribution of pe- 
troleum products will be through the 
United States Armed Forces. With China, 
this same situation will be true in the 
initial stages but after that, the importa- 
tion and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts will, logically, be handled by some 
agency of the Chinese Government. In 
the case of the Netherlands East Indies, 
restoration of facilities will be accom- 
plished very quickly. All in all, we see 
a very small chance for any long con- 
tinued export of petroleum products to 
the Orient.” 


“In the immediate period there will be 
a relative increase of business through 
foreign resident agents. Over the longer 
pull, business through export houses will 
probably decline in favor of relative in- 
creases in business done through foreign 
subsidiary companies.” 


Steel-mill Products: 

tion 

“We do not fear any difficulty in meet- 
ing competitive prices in view of the fact 
that none of the countries that formerly 
exported steel, with the possible exception 
of England, will be in a position to ex- 
port much of their products. On the other 
hand, they will be looking to us to help 
them out as their steel production is 
now below par and will be for some time 
to come.” 


Little -competi- 


Cement: See Only Temporary Ad- 


vantage 


“There is at present a very strong ex- 
port demand for cement, particularly from 
Latin American countries. Prior to the 
war, Belgian and Danish cement plants 
supplied nearly all of the Latin American 
market which could not be handled by 
local plants. They also sent a consid- 
erable amount of cement into this coun- 
try. Eventually they will be back in the 
export market and when that time comes, 
we see little hope of being able to com- 
pete with them in view of the probable 
disparity between living standards and 
wage rates in Europe and this country.” 


Abrasives: Higher Qualifications for 
Foreign Representatives 


“The return of profit from our overseas 
operations is a primary objective. With 
this in mind and because of tax con- 
siderations we will probably discourage 
the encroachment of our foreign plants in 
export markets of our parent company. 
The foreign representative must have high- 
er over-all qualifications than the average 
domestic representative. The foreign rep- 
resentative means a bigger investment for 
us and he is obliged to work under less 
close personal supervision. In addition, 
there are foreign language qualifications 
and a certain tempermental fitness or cul- 
tural background which enables him to 
fit in abroad. We have to decide first 
of all upon a clear-cut sensible down-to- 
earth overseas business policy and. then 
develop a State Department able to make 
such a policy clearly understood and duly 
respected abroad.” 

“From all the information we are able 
to gather, we are convinced that for a 
considerable period of time, starting in 
perhaps eight to ten months, our partic- 
et bein will have a good export mar- 

et. 
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V-J Day Accelerates Surplus Disposal 


ANY RAPID alterations in plans 

for ultimate surplus disposal have 
been made since V-J day. Declared sur- 
pluses rose rapidly after Japan’s sur- 
render. Surplus declarations in August 
were 38% above those in July, and con- 
sumer goods participated heavily in this 
increase. Cumulative declared surplus 
goods up to September 1 amounted to 
$3,716 million; two thirds of it represent- 
ed aircraft, most of which is not market- 
able. 

Surplus disposal problems largely cen- 
ter around the element of timing so that 
the interests of the many parties con- 
cerned are kept as nearly in balance as 
possible. Although speedy disposal is one 
of the primary objectives, especially of 
scarce consumer items, and the govern- 
ment’s recovery rate secondary, many un- 
avoidable impediments lie in the way. 

In consumer surpluses, a large part of the 
commodities thus far released consist of 
goods not commonly in great demand. 
As an example, the Army is releasing large 
quantities of dust respirators, snowshoes, 
sleeping bags, etc. Government-owned 
machine tools are scattered all over the 
country; there is as yet no inventory of 
them, nor is their condition known. In- 
spectors of the RFC must travel through- 
out the nation when plants are declared 
surplus to list and price the equipment, 
a job requiring a great deal of time. 


ORGANIZATION CHANGED 


Since V-J day, progress has been made 
in expediting solution of the surplus 
problem. President Truman has signed 
the bill transforming the Surplus Property 
Board from a three-man to a one-man 
board. Former Chairman Symington has 
been appointed to the post. The SPB has 
become the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion. 

Several months of concentrated effort 
have accomplished only a partial inven- 
tory of aggregate surpluses. A year be- 
fore V-E day there were from 500,000 
to 600,000 different classifications of ma- 
terials. At present there are probably 
about eight times that number of cate- 
gories. Some of this material is badly 
needed and will be readily absorbed; other 
sorts have no practical use whatever; and 
still others must be gradually released to 
the market. 

The amount of war goods produced at 


original cost is about $200 billion, with 
approximately $60 billion falling in the 
classification of surplus. Of this latter 
amount, about half is in ships and air- 
planes; one quarter in combat materials, 
such as tanks, guns, and ammunition; and 
the remaining $165 billion is catalogued as 
salable surplus.” More than half this 


Sales, Disposals and Rate of In 
Source: 


Up to V-E day the types of consumer 
goods declared surplus could be classified 
only as junk or salvage. Recent data 
indicate that consumer surpluses will be 
released through original manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, but that under 
no conditions will the disposal agency go 
into the retail business. The particular 


ventory Turnover, July, 1945 


Surplus Property Board 


Thousands of Dollars 


Sales 


Class of Buyer Price as 
% of Cost! 
Cost Price 
Gro RBCS eee ee eee ee ee ee Fp eS 42,045 13,681 32.5 
United States Government agencies..............2..... e000. 1,935 1,281 66.2 
State and local governments and other public agencies......... 830 200 24.1 
Pend lense ve manner tate ie Hae E aces Sernc ca sees 683 100 14.6 
(IAA ein eee a es eee CRS 28 19 67.9 
Hnnolgit PGVEMNIMOMER ca cist tierce. cies: «ogee oe aieee ae 338 110 32.5 
Other in United States and territories..................----. 28,488 9,598 33.7 
MiiierAbrOAds ment Meee a IM RRR ee LUN a ud ste ale an 9,743 2,373 24 4 
Class of Property 
PU GEAN SACS Soe Te ae sasc'vis cys oso Co 42,045 13,681 $2.5 
Salable aircraft and related equipment (RFC)................ 14,784 2,982 20.2 
Capital and producers’ goods (RFC).............0.0.0.0005: 12,901 6,623 51.3 
Constmer'goods (Commence) oe ioe ete «5 wy deue!Siacnre oxo 11,040 2,912 26.4 
Ships and maritime property (MC).................0..0000- 937 346 36.9 
Srmalbvessela (WGA) sas. tbe eh i eis thee 1,808 733 40.5 
i Rie ole O: Wey (GLA 22) ae, Sete, I ene POR, 5 a 7 SR 7 3 42.9 
Housing (NELAI Nats. Set eyes SARS, stare bealonieers 118 am TS; 
Ruble bardingas(l WA seme sete scene « cache nS oman -G er nee ye 
Borelen sunpiises) (BMA) ) ct Rec Mie a daet voce rests hee « 120 22 18.3 
Real, personal property (Interior)................-.0...2000. 330 60 18.2 
Sales (Cost) 
Class of Property é peert.. 
Disposal Average Inventory 
Agency May-July |End of Period 
Gara BOOS, cM ee ganas nd ook agen ics bat 48,629 2,518,448 
INonmalable aincrattec\c ohne WAC kone the odgivady<'s « RFC por 1,710,592 id 
Salable property—total......... 0.0.2 cess scene ae Lowe 48,629 807,856 16.6 
Salable aircraft and related equipment............. RFC 15,548 215,509 13.9 
Capital and*producers’ goods...s:.20.550.00.0005... RFC 13,546 372,417 27.5 
Consumer POOUS cy dest... sreaisle)« exercty'-shreueye ahe «°sys Commerce| 14,892 180,158 12.1 
Ships and maritime property..................... MC 2,148 9,966 4.6 
SDB easels tte tae eae nce mete ce rere es) os WSA 1,294 9,987 Pi. 
Poade ee ek ea. Poet kes Mine om. A WFA 88 546 6:2 
(Housiigersthy, aieanis. o teet vans See keine - 24 NHA 203 2,684 13.2 
Exteel fom rts chii\ +>, SaNeek «Se, Sela ed Glee eee ee FWA 57 7,319 schutt 
Roreien AUSpUsesian 62 «ena mage Teco b > halos 6 FEA 740 8,171b} 11.0 
Real, Personal Property. ees «sata ee ee tn oe Interior 330 1,099 3.3 


1Disposals of public buildings are reported on appraised value basis. 
2Number of months required for disposal: closing inventory divided by average sales at cost of last three months. 


aNot significant because of limited disposals, 
bAircraft only. 


marketable surplus figure is made up 
of goods located abroad, including trucks, 
engineering and construction material, 
clothing, and food. Most of the raw ma- 
terials are in this country, including large 
stock piles of metals and raw wool. 


1According to Dr. A. D. H. Kaplin of the Brookings 
Institution. 


distributive level through which each 
item will be released will depend entirely 
on the nature of the commodity. The 
policy of giving smaller businessmen 
equitable treatment is the chief underlying 
factor in all phases of the consumer goods 
disposal program. The primary objective 
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is to contribute in the greatest possible 
degree to a restoration of a sound econ- 
omy in the United States. In the case of 
aluminum plants the board has indicated 
a policy of special pricing and other aids to 
promote competition. 

The Soviet Union has already requested 
$700 million in consumer goods, and the 
Netherlands has asked for $250 million. 
But a true surplus over domestic market 
needs must exist before exports of surplus 
will be considered. It is expected that 
$350 million of consumer surpluses will 
soon be released to manufacturers or 
distributors, and results of the efforts of 
the disposal agency are expected to be in 
evidence at that time. One important 
aspect of the program is that only con- 
sumer commodities in good condition and 
quality will be released. Rather than sal- 
vage goods in poor condition, they will 
be relegated to junk. 


PRICING ELASTIC 


The SPB described its current pricing 
policy as elastic, designed for rapid dis- 
posal and utilization. Probably this is 
based on post-World War I experiences. 
In order to aid industrial rehabilitation, 
surpluses were largely withheld until well 
after the inflationary movement had sub- 
sided, even though their sale during the 
earlier period would have brought better 
prices and would have served as a restrain- 
ing influence on the upward movement of 
prices. When the surpluses were “dump- 
ed,” they brought low prices, aggravating 
the business recession which had already 
set in. Moreover, many items had been 
held back so long that by the time it was 
decided to release them they had become 
practically useless. 


RESCUED FROM JUNK PILE 


A program of research to determine 
possible peacetime uses of purely war 
products has recently been placed before 
Administrator Symington by his deputees. 
The program calls for a research organ- 
ization which would include representa- 
tives of industry, government, and edu- 
cational institutions. A case in point is 
the recent sale of a huge quantity of sur- 
plus gas masks. An ingenious manu- 
facturer made the purchase, despite the 
fact that only a small number is used 
_in commerce and industry. They were 
disassembled, and the shatterproof glass 
was converted into goggles. The rubber 
hose was cut and finished to serve as 
grips for bicycle handlebars. The tank 
containing the gas-absorbing materials was 
sawed through the middle to a point where 
both sides could be bent back sufficiently 
to be parallel, thus forming an attractive 


receptacle for a woman’s dressing table. 
The skeleton of the mask that was left was 
converted, with some additions, into a 
child’s toy. 


MUCH LAND IN SURPLUS 


The Farm Credit Administration has 
the task of disposing of an estimated 5 
million acres of land purchased for war 
purposes. Land taken over by the gov- 
ernment for military training grounds, 
construction of war plants, and other war 
purposes totals from 20 million to 25 
million acres. However, all but 5 million 
acres were acquired from various govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Forest Service; 
and their return is a simple process. Of 
the 5 million acres that were privately 
owned, 3 million acres represent good 
farm land Priorities on claims to this 
land are in the following order: the 
Federal Government, state and local gov- 
ernments, former owners and tenants and, 
lastly, veterans. Former owners may re- 
purchase their land from the government 
either at their cost price to the govern- 
ment or current market price. 

The SPB recently took steps to divert 
about a billion dollars’ worth of various 
items, some of which could be useful in 
private enterprise, to schools in this 
country. The items included bombers for 
ground school study, electronics equip- 
ment, textbooks, aircraft equipment, desks, 
adding machines, and typewriters. Goods 
released for this purpose are sold at nomi- 
nal prices sufficient to cover the cost of 
packaging and shipment. 


FOREIGN SALE CONSIDERED 


About half our marketable surpluses are 
located abroad. Even so, several foreign 
nations have shown an interest in pur- 
chasing surplus items located in this 
country. Complete plans have not yet 
been formulated for such sales and proba- 
bly will not be until the exact size and 
requirements of our peacetime Army and 
Navy have been determined. However, 
certain things are known. Joint commit- 
tees of the Army and Navy are taking in- 
ventories of our war goods abroad, and 
many essential peacetime items such as 
machine tools may possibly be brought 
back. The cost of transportation of cer- 
tain combat equipment might, however, be 
greater than its selling price as scrap. 
Certainly, no surplus consumer goods in 
this country will be shipped abroad unless 
a glut appears in some directions that 
might disrupt our market. 

Early in August the SPB announced 
that broad changes in policy were being 
made to speed disposal of stocks abroad. 
About that time the Army-Navy Liquida- 


tion Committee disclosed that it was pre- 
paring to establish disposal agencies in 
Latin and Central America, India, Burma, 
China, Africa, and the Middle East. With 
the exception of merchant ships, all sur- 
pluses in these areas are to be disposed of 
by ANLC, regardless of whether the prop- 
erty is classified as a war item. 

To aid American manufacturers and 
distributors to restore or maintain former 
foreign markets, the disposal agencies 
have been authorized to give appropriate 
consideration for repurchase to American 
concerns in cases where the goods abroad 
bear their name or trademark. After 
purchase the buyer may return the prod- 
ucts to this country or sell abroad. The 
SPB directed that surpluses should be 
sold on an over-all basis, not locally in 
small lots, that no customs duties, taxes 
or other charges should be applied to sur- 
plus sales, and that whether American 
dollars or foreign currencies should be 
accepted in payment would be determined 
by the Treasury Department. 

It was announced on September 17 
that the ANLC had been streamlined 
into three major groups to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency in méeting problems of 
surpluses abroad. Although actual dis- 
posals abroad will be made by field com- 
missioners and their staffs, over-all direc- 
tives, planning, and administration will 
be the responsibility of three groups; 
namely, the Field Service Group, the 
Planning Group, and the Administrative 
Operations Group. To facilitate more ef- 
fective operations, these three groups 
will be subdivided into twelve divisions 
operating under the commissioner’s office. 


Harotp W. Sasse 
Division of Business Statistics 


Speedier Surplus Sales 
Sought 


Reserves of surplus property to take 
care of preferential buyers without delay- 
ing sales to commercial buyers will be 
set up by the Surplus Property Board un- 
der Revised Regulation 2, announced on 
September 25. Prior to this announce- 
ment, surplus goods had to be held for 
a period of thirty days in order to al- 
low federal agencies, states, municipalities, 
veterans, and small businesses first call 
on the goods. Now, property in excess of 
reserves may be sold immediately. 

The quantities to be held in reserve 
will be determined by the disposal agen- 
cies, which will also set the prices to be 
charged government buyers. These prices 
will, in no case, be higher than the low- 
est prices offered any trade level at the 
time of sale. 
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Reconversion Faces Hurdles 


FTER A MONTH of surprising prog- 
ress, reconversion and general in- 
dustrial trends were set back by an epi- 
demic of strikes. Steel-ingot production 
recovered quickly from an average of a 
little over 70% in August to around 83% 
in the latter part of September. Weekly 
carloadings and electric power output 
showed some tendency at mid-September 
to narrow the losses incurred from V-J 
day cutbacks, but at the end of the month 
all three of these business indicators 
showed trends toward wider declines, steel 
operations falling below 80%. 

Industrial production, as indicated by 
the Federal Reserve index, fell from 
211" (1935-1939=100) in July to 188 in 
August, a greater decline than had been 
generally expected even on the basis of 
estimates made after the end of August. 
Preliminary estimates at the end of Sep- 
tember indicated that the index in that 
month had fallen at least 10% further, 
reflecting a 27% decline in industry since 
January, 20% since July, and 26% since 
a year ago. 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS MIXED 


The drop in steel production from Jan- 
uary to August was almost identical with 
that of the Federal Reserve industrial in- 
dex. On the other hand, steel output in 
September, estimated from weekly sched- 
ules, was a little higher than in August, 
contrary to the broad industrial trend, so 
that September declines from January 
_ uly ae Tevised down 1 point. August, official pre- 


Chart 1: Weekly Output of Electrical 
Energy 


Source: Edison Electric Institute 
Billions of Kilowatt Hours 
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and a year ago were apparently narrower 
in steel than in industry at large. In this 
connection, steel-mill products are be- 
lieved in well-informed quarters to have 
gone into inventory at some consumer 
plants, particularly automobile factories. 
The rebound of ingot output therefore 
appears to make steel less of a broad 


business indicator in’ present circum- 
stances than it is usually. 
Freight carloadings, both absolutely 


and seasonally, have been sagging in re- 
cent weeks, although at times the tend- 
ency was not pronounced, Grains have 
been a sustaining factor, but miscellane- 
ous loadings have been off from a year ago 
by 12% to 18%. ‘The latter are signifi- 
cant as an industrial indicator. Electric 
power output has shown a trend similar to 
that of carloadings, varying from slight 
changes around midyear to a drop of 
Chart 2: Federal Expenditures for 
Defense and War 


Source: Treasury Department 
Millions of Dollars 
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Chart 3: Lumber Production, Ship- 
ments and Stocks 
Source: National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
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11.5% from a year earlier in the middle 
week of August (victory holidays) and to 
a decline of 6.6% in the second week of 
September. The decline then widened in 
the following week to 8.2%. All through 
this period the drop in power in the cen- 
tral industrial region greatly exceeded that 
of other regions. 


PROGRESS IN CONSUMER GOODS 


Rapid progress was made for a time in 
many classes of consumer goods, notably 
electric appliances, not only in the recon- 
version of factories but in actual output 
of products. On the other hand, the radio 
industry was reported by some of its 
members to be greatly retarded by low 
ceiling prices on certain parts. Unlike 
the automobile industry, price regulation 
on parts bought for final assembly is 
still in effect. 

Despite long strides in reconversion of 


1Latest information indicates OPA is about to correct 
this situation. 


Chart 4: Weekly Crude Petroleum 


Stocks above Ground! 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
Millions of Barrels 


1Does not include heavy crude in California 


Chart 5: Production of Copper, 
Aluminum and Pig Iron 


Sources: American Bureau of Metal Statistics; Copper 
Institute; War Production Board; Bureau of e8 5 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
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automobile plants, output of cars was ex- Table 1: Federal Financial Statistics 
pected to be very small in the early part Source: Treasury Department 
of October, despite the earlier belief that Millions of Dollars 
it would mark the beginning of substan- First @ Mouths of Foal 
tial assembly operations. Reconversion 1945 Year 
problems, the greatest in any division Item SSS 
of American industry, are “in some ime) 0 | | Ama aly 9 ene) ir ee ee 
stances responsible for automobile delays. a get ee Ope vie a 8,955 15,405 | 16,178 
5 et war loans. 6 82 134 206 
Hessian - s rien: re War costs Maem, 6,398 | 7,824 |  7,887| 8,156 13,722 | 14,772 
OW 60s SAUater als an Ge Rar Ses as Other expenditures. . 549 1,000 1,516 767 1,549 1,200 
proved a big task. Not the least of these Revenues. .......... 2,650 | 2,239| 5,699 | 2,903 4,889 | 4,290 
problems extends all the way back to the Dende Peep i Bees ous Be ope 10,516 | 11,888 
si fy eneral Tun alance. . > ’ > ? eee * ae 
steel mill, where eo per week are ae Debt (total).......... 263,535 | 262,550 | 259,115 | 240,003 
er, but highly finished sheets require much War savings bonds 
more time and work than the plates that Salesitis. saeuiiscae. 700 1,294 2,178 1,540 602 1,994 2,727 
mills had become accustomed to speed Redemptions........ 515 406 383 404 Q72 921 492 
through in mountainous tonnages during 
the past few years. Table 2: Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 
Source: Department of Commerce 
LABOR NO. 1 PROBLEM Index Numbers, 1939=100 


Such mechanical and organization prob- 
lems have been overshadowed by labor 
difficulties. National layoffs as a result 


Per Cent Change 


426 I 
of V-J day had gone well above 2 million = July Pe May see * ail Joly ak 
workers by September 7, but the peak had July, 1946 | July, 1945 
been. decisively passedwithoonly 270,000, ele eee 
a 5 Inventortes,),..23). <giaweeeenaeaes< 163.7 |r 162.6 | r 163.1 +0.7 -5.5 
workers laid off in the last week of that “Durable goods.--..-.............. 187.3 |r188.7 | 189.2 0.7| 7.2 
period. Within three weeks, strikes had Automobiles and equipment.........] 217.0 | 7217.4 | 7223.0 -0.2|. -5.6 
made nearly 2 million additional workers oe and steel Re rote ae Smee va ce me 5 +3.1 -5.1 
: - onferrous metals and products..... -3 [7145.3 | 7145.5 =On7) -5.5 
ee ie sone ee cares Electrical machinery pes ae aan 313.4 |7319.8| 314.8 -2.0| -6.6 
ee : er machinéry..2c5s8=s => RHE 209.0 |r218.9 | 220.1 2.3 7.2 
about 4 million idle was equal to 10% of Transportation equipment.......... 786.8 |r 794.7 | 779.9 1.0] -13.6 
July employment in nonagricultural lines.* Notte spoils Pe rcase tl tone 143.0 |r 189.8] 140.3 +2.3 -3.4 
: F : emicals and allied products....... 155.5 |r 153.6 |r 152.8 +1.2 -5.3 
The epidemic of strikes is read to many Food and kindred products.......... 150.5 | 7143.7 | 7 143.2 +4.7 |] -15.3 
parts of the country, involving a great va- Paper and allied products........... 139.6 |7 135.1] 133.6 43.3] -2.6 
riety of industries, from lumber in the Petroleum refining................. 109.7 |r 107.5 | 107.4 +2.0] -+1.8 
Northwest to clothing and food in the Textile-mill products............... 118.3 |r 116.4 | 7119.6 PL. 6i ee ples 
New York area. Notable among the large Shipments. on efecst cet esc che tes os 237 268 269 -12 -10 
leas Se eee CRs ee Durable goodst ic sateen ca teen 304 $355 361 -14 -18 
Bere g Or PEON & pe REG Automobiles and equipment......... 212 |r 270 287 -21 -27 
still as the indirect effect of strikes were Iron and steel and products......... 222 |r 261|r 272 -15 -9 
the garment industry in New York City ale k Geto and products. . . . . he r oy r aa ee ry 
. waht Bs ectrical m CL Yart sss erent 45 |r 5 = -12 
a 5 Ford plants =a) ay ne Prob Other machinery...........--..---. 368 |r 423 |r 406 -13 -8 
ably the most serious business effects are Transportation equipment.......... 1,486 |r 1,735 | 1,779 -14 —40 
imminent in strikes which simultaneously Nondurable goods.................«. 190 |r 207 |r 206 -8 +2 
affected nearly all classes of fuel—petrole- Chemicals and allied products....... 208 |r 217 217 4 +4 
um products, coal, gas and hydroelectric — po ce pies eeeeeeeees oe r Ep . a Py a 
: : : aper and allied products........... r = 
eas o— sreduaps pik sa mills alate ee ee products........ 190 196 196 -8 2 
ave only &@ WeeK tO ew weeks sup- extile-mill products............... 143 |r 198 |r 188 -28 -12 
ply. eae ee adore ieecawatate SPP eA eS Q77 |r 296 |r 294 -6 -12 
Many manufacturing plants and serv- PADDLE? 2 ales avers = olstathata tera emlan sew 403 |r 422 ]r 434 -5 -17 
ice establishments have found difienlty tii Nonduratie ertbabern al arse Mone tis, ome tibd thee fa r 216 203 -9 3 
filling job openings. New York state au- pater la oh a 
thorities reported in the fourth week of Table 3: Estimated Value of Business Inventories! 
ee that pak 100,000 = were Depaxtzannt of Cumann 
available and unfilled, ranging from 60 Wiliions of Adcllate 


cents to $1.50 an hour, with probably an 
-equal number of openings in nonmanu- 
facturing jobs. At the same time, 175,000 


es _ Inventory 
persons were receiving unemployment in- July Sak May shes Pagid Medea! 37 
surance in New York. The Gray Iron July, 1945 | July, 1945 
Founders’ Society, on the basis of a na-  Total.................0.0..000- 26,578 | r 26,644 | r 26,880 -3.1 
tional survey, estimate that early in Sep- Manufactures. ............... 16,273 | r 16,165 | r 16,212 -5.5 
tember over 68,000 workers were needed atetailera’: noha et eae r 6,635 | r 6,785 


‘Department of Labor reported 37.5 million employed in =< ——————___$_$_$________—_— 3,844 3,883 


nonagricultural establishments in July. 1End of month figure. rRevised. 
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in that industry, but the number of ap- 
plicants was small. Similar reports em- 
anated from other industries. 

A national survey covering a large 
number of manufacturing industries indi- 
cated that employment on September 1 
was 28% higher than the 1940 average 
and in a year would be 30% above 1940. 


CONSUMER DEMAND STRONG 


While industrial production has been 
limited by strikes and slow applications 
for work, the public has been demonstrat- 
ing a strong demand for goods. Depart- 
ment store sales recovered rapidly from 
a slump, and in the third week of Sep- 
tember were 14% larger than a year ago. 
(See retail analysis elsewhere in this is- 
sue.) 

Building contracts awarded in thirty- 
seven eastern states’ in August were $186 
million, almost twice as large as a year 
ago. Including public works and utilities, 
the total was $263.6 million, a gain of 56% 
over a year ago, bringing the rise in the 
first seven months of 1945 to 51% over 
the first seven months of 1944. In four 
weeks ended September 27, heavy con- 
struction awards of the country were 99% 
greater than a year ago.” 

Many industries have announced defi- 
nite plans for expansion which call for 
large expenditures, among them a can 
manufacturer in West Virginia and Flo- 
rida, several steel companies in the Mid- 
west and California, several chemical 
companies in the Midwest, East and 
South, an automobile company in Indiana, 
a phonograph record company in Chicago 
and California, and a stove maker in 
Tennessée. 

Active buying by the railroads is an- 
alyzed elsewhere in this issue. 


PRICES CONTINUE PERPLEXING 


Pricing continues to be a problem in 
many industries, both because of regula- 
tions and the widespread demand for 
wage-rate increases of 25% to 30%. In 
automobiles, for instance, manufacturers 
have to face not only the possibility of 
direct higher wages, but the OPA is con- 
sidering the steel manufacturers’ petition 
for an increase of $7 a ton. 

An increase in railroad freight rates, 
which was granted and then held in abey- 
ance early in the war as a part of infla- 
tion control, would become a live subject 
if the wage plea of the railroad unions is 
granted. 


Wiuu1Mm J. Now 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Effects of 


Reeonversion 
on Retailers 


ETAIL trade presumably passed its 
wartime peak early in 1945, but 
the tremendous and immediate demand for 
consumer goods for which savings have 
been accumulated is expected to keep 
total sales at a high level for some time 
after the reappearance of these goods. 
The normal income-sales relationship’ evi- 
dent in prewar years (see Chart 1) will 
probably not return until after the first 
buying rush of reconversion goods. 

Income payments are declining. With- 
drawal of government contracts and the 
consequent reduction in employment and 
payrolls, particularly in manufacturing 
industries, will lower total income pay- 
ments to individuals by an estimated 9% 
in the last half of 1945, according to the 
Department of Commerce. This would 
normally indicate a recession in sales, 
and some retailers foresee holiday and 
year-end sales below the 1944 peaks. How- 
ever, the use of liquid savings, which are 
now the highest in history, may change 
the situation significantly. 

Sales of all retail stores in the first 
seven months of 1945 were 6% higher than 
the corresponding period of 1944, despite 
shortages and substandard goods. Part of 
the increase was caused by a 3% rise in 
retail prices since July, 1944. Outstanding 
increases were shown for apparel stores, 
general merchandise stores, and eating 
places. Through the middle of August 
this year, covering the war period, depart- 
ment store sales had averaged 12% above 
the record of the preceding year. In the 
next four postwar weeks, sales were only 
3% above year-earlier figures, but by the 
third week of September, the buying wave 
had been resumed. For the week ended 
September 22, sales were 14% above the 
corresponding week of 1944. 

Return of standard reconversion goods, 
particularly the hard goods which were a 
wartime casualty, are expected to boost 
sales of durable goods stores and may 
keep the 1945 total for all stores close to 
the 1944 record. However, a relatively 
small supply of consumer durable goods 
is anticipated before the end of the year, 
according to a trade survey. 


1This relationship is discussed at some le! 
Board Reports, “Retail — Policy in 
published in August, 1945 
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Chart 1: Income Payments to Indi- 
viduals, Disposable Income, and Retail 
Sales 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Billions of Dollars 
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Chart 2: Inventory Changes of 
Department Stores 
Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve 
Millions of Dollars 
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Chart 3: Retail Sales by Type of 
Transaction 

Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve 
Billions of Dollars 
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INVENTORY PROBLEM 


Retailers’ inventories may pose a diffi- 
cult problem before the transition period 
is over, even though trade spokesmen are 
optimistic about their wartime stocks. 
“Ersatz” or substandard goods may be- 
come unsalable with the reappearance of 
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standard items. However, standard goods 
have not yet started to flow with any 
speed onto the wholesale or retail mar- 
ket. Besides time needed for retooling 
and retraining, manpower shortages and 
strikes have retarded the reconversion 
process. 

After the last war, a number of retailers 
reduced their inventories in anticipation 
of a sales decline which did not occur 
immediately. Inventories were then built 
up to a very high level, and the buying 
slump arrived shortly thereafter. This 
costly experience has made retailers at 
the present time extremely watchful of 
the relative level of stocks and sales. 

Stock turnover in department stores 
remains rapid. Although stocks for the 
296 reporting stores had reached $600 
million by the first of July, 1945, they 
equaled only 2.5 months’ supply at the 
June rate of sales. In 1939, stocks aver- 
aging only $344 million represented 2.7 
months’ supply. The rise in volume as 
well as value of inventories is shown in 
Chart 2. In addition to the rise in re- 
tail prices since 1941, the disappearance 
of low-priced items and the stocking of 
high-priced items have also contributed 
to the rise in value of stocks. 

Some retailers have set up reserves 
against possible losses on “victory” goods, 
but there has been no general or wide- 
spread wave of bargain sales to get rid 
of such goods. Shortages persist in many 
lines, particularly clothing and bedding, 
and consumers continue to buy whatever 
is available at wartime prices. In fact, 
one report states that the “principal 
worry regarding wartime goods has been 
how to get enough of them onto their 
shelves to keep customers’ good will.” 


CONSUMERS’ DURABLE GOODS 


Sales in durable goods stores are ex- 
pected to surpass the prewar peak in the 
first postwar years. Demand* for auto- 
mobiles and household appliances built 
up during the war is backed by huge 
liquid assets accumulated at the same 
time. At the 1941 rate of sales, it would 
require two to three years to satisfy the 
unusual demand for most appliances. 

One estimate places sales of durable 
goods in the first postwar year at $19 bil- 
lion. The prewar high of $15.6 billion was 
reached in 1941, and the wartime low of 
less than $10 billion was recorded in 1944. 
Jewelry stores alone of the durable goods 
group gained throughout the war years to 
become a billion-dollar business, as com- 
pared with sales of $362 million in 1939. 
The automotive group fell from $8.5 bil- 

{Demand for household appliances given in table on 
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lion in 1941 to $2.9 billion in 1944. The 
decline for household appliance and radio 
stores was less severe, but amounted to 
39% from 1941 to 1944. Some appliances 
are expected on the market before the 
end of the year, but the outlook for auto- 
mobiles is uncertain. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS REMAIN 


Credit control in the form of Federal 
Reserve Regulation W, which held instal- 
ment credit down to about $2 billion in 
1943 and 1944, as compared with $6 bil- 
lion in 1941, will be retained for some 
time. The Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors announced late in September: 


“Until consumers’ goods come to the mar- 
ket in sufficient supply to meet demands, 
the board believes that the use of con- 
sumer credit should so far as possible be 
discouraged.” No substantial amendments 
are being made at present, except for re- 
laxation of controls over credit used for 
house repairs, and the lengthening of ma- 
turity limitations from twelve to eighteen 
months for all loans except those for the 
purchase of consumer goods. Expansion 
of cash sales and contraction of credit 
sales during the war period are shown in 
Chart 3. 
Frances H, Frazer 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Surplus Aluminum Facilities 


Disposal of government-owned alumi- 
num plants and facilities in a manner to 
assist competitors of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America was proposed by the 
Surplus Property Board in a report sub- 
mitted to Congress on September 26. Gov- 
ernment holdings in the industry include 
fifty-two plants with related housing and 
power facilities and equipment in thirty- 
seven privately owned plants. The total 
federal investment is approximately $739 
million, of which $702 million is in plants 
and facilities owned by RFC and $34 
million is in RFC loans. 

The SPB program for the sale of these 
industrial holdings would provide first, for 
their sale to competitors of Alcoa; second, 
for the sale to Alcoa of certain facilities 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and only on terms that confer no 
competitive advantage; third, for their re- 
tention in stand-by service for national 
security as recommended by the War and 
Navy departments; fourth, for their sale 
to private enterprises for use in other 
industries; and fifth, for their export to 
members of the United Nations. 


Army Surpluses Released 


Nearly one billion dollars’ worth of 
surplus property was released by the 
Army in August, bringing the total de- 
clared Army surplus since the beginning 
of the war to $4 billion. This was the 
highest monthly total ever reported. In- 
cluded among the surplus goods was 
parachute silk, valued at almost $2 mil- 
lion, which was retained for maintenance 
purposes after the Army adopted nylon 


cloth for making parachutes. Other 
items included in the total were truck 
bodies, steam locomotives, marine diesel 
engines, tractors and fruit drops and 
candy. 


Surplus Plants 


A revised listing of government-owned 
war plants which are generally available for 
peacetime uses has been made public by 
the RFC. The listing provides informa- 
tion on 950 plants as to location, size, 
and general features. More detailed in- 
formation, including engineering reports, 
are available for study at RFC agency 
offices. Negotiations can be started at 
once for the purchase or lease of most of 
the plants. 

SPB Regulation No. 10, governing the 
sale of industrial real estate, and Spe- 
cial Order No. 19, establishing a formula 
for determining fair values for plants, 
have also been issued. In connection 
with the disposal of plants, disposal agen- 
cies are instructed to study carefully the 
relative benefits of separate economic op- 
eration and the feasibility of multiple 
tenancy. Independent capital and pur- 
chase by local groups are favored. SWPC 
will receive top priority in disposals with 
veterans and federal, state or local gov- 
ernments receiving second consideration. 
Purchase of plants for dismantlement will 
be subjected to special provisions. 

In determining value, prices are to be 
based upon the utility of the property to 
the prospective user, except that a lower 
monetary return will be accepted if the 
objectives of the Surplus Property Act 
are better served in that way. 

(More notes on pages $24, 348, 349) 


Selected Business Indicators 


(Annual Statistics appear in “‘ The Economic Almanac 1945-46,” Page 156) 


Percentage Change 


1945 1944 
July, 1945 | August, 1044 m6 es 
July June May August Ate 1945 | Au sont 1945 | 1st rma: 
Industrial Production 

Total (FRB) (8) to ocacet een 1935-39 = 100 Pp 188 |r 211 220 r 225 232 -10.9 -19.0 6.4 

Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 p 196 |r 223 233 r 240 248 -12.1 —21.0 -7.0 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-39 = 100 || p 243 | r 292 308 r $238 348 -16.8 -30.2 -11.4 
ECOL ie saice Oe ce Ae iamiaaete 000 net tons |}p 5,713 |r 6,987 6,842 7,452 7,499 18.2 23.8 afi! 
is OMS os es Coe ee ater ce ee 000 net tons 4,249 4,801 4,605 5,016 5,210 -11.5 -18.4 -8.6 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 69,127 | 72,995 | 74377 | 85,319 91,047 -5.3 -24.1 -21.3 
Eel (refined). ..........00005 net tons 32,691 | 40,300 | 38,626 | 45,848 38,436 -18.9 -14.9 -5.5 
1 i ema net tons 64,753 |r 65,830 | 66,607 | 69,440 71,281 -1.6 -9.2 -13.8 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross 9,296 8,694 8,702 9,295 8,692 +6.9 +6.9 +1.0 
(ernabee i aSeiaicstan aia este lace million bd. ft. n.d. 2,232 2,530 2,525 2,740 -11.8)) -18.5¢ -13.1d 
Machine tools!..... 000 dollars na. | p $2,521 | 41,040 | 39,895 $2,753 -20.8b 0.%c|  -15.5d 
Machinery (FRB) 1935-39 = 100 Pp 315 | r 369 393 r 405 434 -14.6 —27.4 -10.2 
Transportation equip.(FRB). . .|| 1935-89=100 || p 405 |r 5381 |r 573 |r 610 7107 23.7 42.7 -16.7 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (8).. .|} 1935-89=100 || p 158}r 166 173 173 168 -4.8 -6.0 0 
Paton Ht Lets. ke de Ges. 739,811 | 673,087 | 786,063 | 830.568 | 841,540 +9.9 -12.1 -3.4 
VOOR Fer eis «Fea ae eG. let. na.|p 45.7 57.1 |r 62.0 43 .8a —-20.0b +4.3¢) +9.4d 
SVOn VENI ir coil wcy 02 49.0|r 48.6 50.6 52.9 44.8 +0.8 +9.4 +13.5 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (8). ..|| 1935-89=100 || p 143 |r 148 |r 150 153 147 -3.4 2.7 —20.06 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 260}r 308 |r 819 318 314 -15.6 -17.2 -6.8 
Newsprint, North American. . .|} short tons 370,945 | 354,552 355,120 356,292 348,565 +4.6 +6.4 +6.3 
Aner eas Aiescbrcwgta.«,cipainiaeies oe % of capacity 88.6 80.8 91.2 89.8 90.6 +9.7 —2.2 +0.4 
ABER DOATO 5.0. v ip epeye-sierevig 0765 % of capacity 90 86 96 96 96 +4.7 -6.2 -0.3 
Boots and shoes*........... -.|| thous. of pairs || ¢ 40,000 36,283 43,794 43,818 41,166 +10.2 2.8 +6.7 
Cigarettes (small)*............ millions 28,478 | 21,815 24,311 21,280 22,305 +30.5 427.7 +4.5 
Mining (FRB) (S)...... APOE AST 1935-39 =100 || p 1}r 143 144 138 142 -1.4 -0.7 +0.3 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons |p 47,800 | 47,460 51,590 50,030 54,177 +0.7 -11.8 -7.0 
PAMUNTACILEL S.5. 4s oe ehele sens 000 net tons ip 4,644] 7r 4,915 5,634 2,071 5,558 -5.5 -16.4 -15.7 
Crude petroleum‘............. 000 barrels e 4,910 4,891 4,854 4,870 4,687 +0.4 +4.8 +7.1 

Eelectris power <0). 222% 6 silos eles 3 million kwh 4,187 4,289 4,336 4,351 4,421 2.4 -5.3 -0.1 

Construction’. . ..+++.{] 000 dollars 263,608 | 257,691 | 227,298 | 242,523 | 169,341 42.3| +55.7| +651.8 

Heavy engineering—Public’. sate iaieteie's 000 dollars 23,740 | 32,298 $1,225 26,291 35,864 -26.5 -33.8 -12.4 

Heavy engineering—Private’....... 000 dollars 19,052 | 10,449 16,429 6,700 6,386 +82.3 | +198.3 +43.2 

Munitions Production.......... 1943 =100 n.a. | p 84 |r 93 jr 103 106 -9.75) -20.8¢ -9.0d 
Vf to ee ceaewe million dollars 6,398 7,324 7,837 8,156 7,571 -12.6 -15.5 0.6 
Distribution and Trade 

Carloadings, total®........... .....|| thousand cars 815.4 849.4 878.4 863.2 894.8 -4.0 -8.9 -1.4 

Carloadings, miscellaneous®......... thousand cars 352.8 378.2 395.0 401.5 400.5 =6 57 -11.9 +1.0 

Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 na.| 189.3 178.0 |r 173.8 181.0 +6.3 +4.6¢ +4.2d 

Department store sales (S)......... 1935-39 = 100 199 218 202 r 188 187 -8.7 +6.4 +12.2 

Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 170.5 162.0 161.6 155.6 +5.2) +9.6¢ +2.9d 

Rural retail trade (S)........... ...|] 1929-31 = 100 n.d. 192.9 175.2 179.7 183.5 +10.1 +5.1e +13 .8d 

Grocery chain store sales (S)®....... 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 175.1 167.1 |r 168.2 182.6 +4.8 -4.1e -2.8d 

Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 4,124 3,528 3,315 3,753 3,541 +16.9 +16.5 +12.6 

Commodity Prices 

All commodities (BLS)............ 1926 =100 p 105.7 |p 105.9 106.1 106.0 103.9 -0.1 +1.7 +1.7 
aw materials, 65/050 «ideas « aves 1926 = 100 116.3 117.5 118.2 117.7 112.7 -1.0 +3 .2 +3.1 
Semimanufactured articles........ 1926 =100 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.0 94.1 +0.2 +1.5 +1.6 
Manufactured products.......... 1926 =100 p 101.8] p 101.8 101.8 101.8 100.9 ) +0.9 +1.0 
ACE PPOCUCES.: oc ore sie vin vais ore 1926 =100 126.9 129.0 130.4 129.9 122.6 —1.6 +3.5 +4.0 
SIN es or eerie cotta s.s wie 'cciee ee 1926 = 100 106.4 106.9 107.5 107.0 104.8 -0.5 +1.5 +0.8 

Sensitive industrial (NICB)*........ 1929 =100 96.3 96.3 96.2 96.2 95.8 0 +0.5 +0.5 

Sensitive farm (NICB)®............ 1929=100 127.3 127.6 127.8 128.5 122.5 0.2 +3.9 +4.5 

Retail prices (NICB)..........-..- 1926 =100 102.4] 103.0 102.9 101.8 100.5 0.6 +1.9 42.1 

Securities ‘ 

Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 117.9 118.4 120.7 118.2 102.7 -0.4 +14.8 +17.3 
IMEIENETEOUN, 255. ss Betis ee sac 1935-39 = 100 118.9 118.8 121.8 120.3 104.7 +0.1 +13.6 +16.8 
BEMUPORUS Ss he cet phos osc lees es 1935-89 = 100 130.9 140.1 144.0 134.5 102.5 -6.6 +27.7 +32.5 
PALE MPRE SO). « calvin cS sdk Woes oe 1935-39 = 100 107.1 107.9 105.9 101.2 92.1 0.7 +16.3 +13.6 

Total no. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 28,565 $1,910 50,398 42,373 27,526 -10.5 +3.8 +35.9 

Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). ..|| per cent 2.86 2.85 2.87 2.89 3.02 +0.4 -5.3 -5.6 

Financial Indicators 

Bank debits, outside New York City®|} million dollars 36,788 | 38,286 47,818 40,635 $6,332 -3.9 +1.3 +5.5 

New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 106,844 | 211,614 1,352 157,860 105,573 49.5 +1.2 +57.4 

Refunding issues.............++--: 000 dollars 335,478 | 749,921 | 74,415 | 367,086 | 140,608 -55.3| +138.6] 4183.1 

Comm., industrial and agric. loans’. .|| million dollars 5,944 5,925 5,876 5,818 6,004 +0.3 -1.0 -1.6 

National i income payments. . million dollars n.a. | p 18,523 | r 14,397 12,835 12,928, -6.15) +4.6¢ +5.1d 

Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars p 27,655 | r 27,108 26,746 26,528 23,292 +2.0 +18.7 +20.9 
SAdjusted for season variation ‘Shipments *Consumption; cigarette consumption — by tax-paid withdrawals - *Excludes reconstructed government shoes included in 

data prior to 1944 ‘Average daily ‘Average weekly ‘If. W. Dodge ‘Engineering Ni aoe —average weekly *Grocery and combination chain store sales 140 centera 
aJuly, 1944 bPercentage change, June, 1945, to July, 1945 cPercentage change, July, 1944, to July, 1945 dPercentage change, first 7 months, 1944, to first 7 months, 1945 


eEstimated pPreliminary rRevised  n.a.Not available 
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Chronicle of Business 


September 
3 Vinson asks revised TAX STRUCTURE 


and continued low interest rates to 
encourage private investment. FEA 
and Export-Import Bank urge return 
of FOREIGN TRADE to private hands. 


4 Commercial airline priorities to end 


October 15. WLB to allow wacs 
INCREASES to 55 cents an hour with- 
out board approval, even if prices are 
raised. Davis says government will 
keep policy of seizing STRIKE-BOUND 
PLANTS to aid reconversion. 


5 Coneress reconvenes. Import con- 


trols removed from forty raw mate- 
rials. WPB lifts curbs on most 
COTTON Goons. Restrictions removed 
from output of passenger-automo- 
bile, small-truck, motorcycle and bi- 
cycle TIREs. 


6 President’s message to Congress asks 


limited Trax reduction in 1946, higher 
MINIMUM WAGE, increased unem- 
ployment benefits, passage of FULL 
EMPLOYMENT bill, stock piling strate- 
gic materials, renewal of government’s 
WAR POWERS legislation, continued 
controls on prices, rent and scarce 
materials. WPB removes controls 
from HIGHWAY BUILDING. WPB 
cancels four hundred federal emer- 
gency alternate specifications made to 
provide substitutes for CRITICAL MA- 
TERIALS. 


7 Prenicm11n tablets and ointments to 


go on sale by prescription on Sep- 
tember 11. OPA issues price list for 
new manufacturers of CLOTHING. 
Snyder says PRICE CEILINGS must re- 
main until inflation threat is gone. 
Rationing of new commercial Moror 
VEHICLES to end December 1. WPB 
CONSTRUCTION controls further re- 
laxed. RFC ends lease agreement 
with Alcoa, effective November 1. 


8 OPA removes controls from LIVESTOCK 


SLAUGHTER. 


9 Surplus war pLants which cost gov- 


ernment $16.5 billion are offered for 
sale under new SPB policy to speed 
quick disposal. OPA allows markup 
on prices for woolen and worsted Av- 
TOMOBILE FaABRics. CED predicts 
postreconversion EMPLOYMENT 24% 
above 1940. Ark PASSENGER FARES 
cut below those for rail sleeper travel. 


10 FEA announces new Bolivian TIN 


contract. OPA issues “general res- 
cue” PRICE ADJUSTMENT regulation 
for nonreconverting manufacturers. 


11 Wartime surprrne quotas dropped. 


Wooprutp controls to end September 
80. Government ends 80% of mx- 


PorT controls. ODT announces end 
of CONVENTION ban on October 1. 


12 Ickes revokes curbs on retail coau de- 
liveries to domestic consumers. OPA 
authorizes regional officials to tight- 
en controls over BUILDING-MATERIAL 
prices by dollar-and-cents ceilings. 
WPB estimates 1946 new coNsTRUC- 
TION at $6.5 billion. 


13 Ocran TRAVEL priorities ended. 


14 Avutomosme production threatened 
by strikes as workers demand 30% 
wage increase; Ford Motor Company 
halts output. WPB to release part 
of government zinc stock pile for civ- 
ilians in next six months. Five gov- 
ernment-owned PIPELINES to cease 
operations in 30-60 days. 


15 Government must dispose of $2 bil- 
lion PETROLEUM facilities in next few 
months. UAW sets aside $4 million 
STRIKE FUND; General Motors Cor- 
poration to be test case. 


16 Sreen workers ask 25% wage rise. 
First RADIO-EQUIPPED BUS put in op- 
eration. 


17 Over 200,000 idle in LABOR DISPUTES 
as strikes spread to petroleum indus- 
try. Attorney General Clark asks 
that aLcoa be split into several com- 
peting companies, WPB_ removes 
curbs on use of critical materials, ex- 
cept lead and tin, in HOUSING CON- 
sTRUCTION. OPA raises manufactur- 
ers’ CEILINGS on COTTON sheeting and 
denim. 


18 Government names large TEXTILE MILL 
and four individuals in price-ceiling 
violation case. Government controls 
On CONSTRUCTION to end October 15; 
price controls to remain on building 
materials. WSA authorized to re- 
sume COASTAL and INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING. Last-quarter civilian suGAR 
quota cut 400,000 tons. Orricr or 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION placed un- 
der Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion; William H. Davis re- 
lieved as director of OES. United 
States Employment Service, WLB 
and WMC incorporated with pgepart- 
MENT OF LABOR. 


19 PAW announces end of East coast om 
distribution curbs September 30. 


20 OPA increases ceiling price of Fror- 
EIGN sitver from 45 cents to 71.11 
cents per fine ounce. Secretary of 
Agriculture announces end of RATION- 
1nG of lower grades of Beer October 1. 


21 Henry Ford retires as president of 
company; Henry Ford ITI is successor. 


22 War PRODUCTION BOARD to be dis- 
solved October 81. 
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23 General Hershey instructs draft boards 
to insist on enforcement of seniority 
rights of vETERANS in former posi- 
tions. 


24. United States and Britain sign world 
agreement on om setting up basic 
policy for development of world re- 
sources. Government farm program 
for 1946 will reduce production to 
keep supplies in line with demand. 


25 House Ways and Means Committee 
votes to table UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION BILL after Senate approves 
it. 

26 Oil workers union threatens nation- 
wide strIKE. Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration reveals intention to aid 
competitors of ‘Aluminum Company 
of America through special arrange- 
ments in disposal of surplus plants. 


27 President orders termination of FEA. 
Robert C. Patterson sworn in as 
SECRETARY OF war. A minimum 
“floor” under production of sy¥N- 
THETIC RUBBER is considered in or- 
der to give the United States a suf- 
ficient amount of independence from 
price and supply fluctuations in nat- 
ural rubber. 


28 WPB takes steps to increase produc- 
tion of CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS in 
short supply. President proclaims 
United States jurisdiction over om 
RESOURCES of the continental shelf 
below waters bordering all coasts. 
OCS plans to finish cancelling war 
contracts by July 1. OPA prom- 
ises to end all MEAT and SHOE RA- 
TIONING by end of 1945; tires and 
fats and oils may be released early 
1946; sugar to be last released. WPB 
announces that allocations of scrap 
IRON and STEEL to mills and foundries 
will end October 1. 


29 To allow faster amortization of war 
FAcILITy costs, President proclaims 
end of war emergency for holders of 
certificates of war necessity on 60- 
month tax amortization basis who 
have not already obtained non- 
necessity certificates. 


30 Controlled Materials Plan for distri- 
bution of STEEL, COPPER and ALUMI- 
NuM ends. WPB invenrory controls 
further revised to aid reconversion. 
Two-year shortage of PENICILLIN ex- 
pected; annual output of 100,000 bil- 
lion units planned. Sranparp Time 
resumed. 


October 


1 Vinson asks $5 billion Tax REDUCTION, 
including repeal of excess-profits tax. 
Shortage of GRAY IRON CASTINGS is 
serious reconversion bottleneck. 
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Job Placements of Veterans after Two World Wars 


Reemployment Sources: Department of Labor; War Manpower Commission 
of Veterans in bbc tes: Wek Wr I 


Registered for Jobs 


th USES? Registered for Joba 
wi 


with USES! — | place. 


Are Total Con- 
Two Wars » | Begs |_| ae 
rme 3 ¢ f 
Forces! | Estimated | State | APplica- Estimated awe my 


Number | Total in Number |Total in 


HE TASK of the government in as- 


sisting veterans to obtain reemploy- United States...... art rt 37 11,173,457| 771,881 15 
ment is far greater in scope than that ex- New England....... 287,384 H 67 785,640} 43,989 56 
tone Alm Maine.ass. .vodlanutets:. 26,602 21,827 | 82 68,338 4,799 89 
isting after th . last war. Pants ea New Hampshire...... 14,970 4,930 33 43,009 1,628 85 
times the 4 million veterans of World War = Vermont............. 11,228 | 8,752 | 38 26,301] 1,000 92 
I will have become eligible for veterans aed ee 0 spe ee pe 411,806] 28,404 50 

1 i © ISlaNGwec suse +s . A 70,967) 8,536 43 

Sri vie, ‘eal Amati ie wast te Connecticut. ......... B5i218. 1 AZ DBE 0, 176 165,219| 9,627 7 
ern Middle ‘Atlantic....| 842,216 | 401,283 | 48 2,577,747] 198,635 72 
ytaken, : og) New York<., 6c. s++.> 410,569 | 244,957 | 60 1,241,357] 124,051] 10| 73 
However, conditions during demobili- New Jersey.......... 118,350 | 51,815 44 416,677| 28,512 71 
zation after the first war differed con- Pennsylvania.........| 313,297 | 104,511 33 919,713] 51,072 72 
siderably from those faced by the more East North Central. pede ob etn A 2,257,579] 131,306 86 
“1: LONE. ach s ewes « 385 5 603,853] 44,425 102 

than 2.5 million World War If veterans yogisna 2 T! 104,973 | 27,075 | 26 275,124| 20,208 91 
already demobilized. No servicemen — Jijinois.............. 272,235 | 98,503 | $4 700,381} 29,409 98 
were discharged prior to the armistice in Michigan............ 142,397 | 59,322 42 446,285] 26,785 55 
November, 1918. Hence the release of a cg rena ee sen ss eee ee es 
: wae ; t- est North Central. 4 , 019,739) ,00 5 

men from service coincided with ie Minnesota........... 106,918 | 21,429] 20 216,265] 9,818 54 
war cancellation of war contracts and M- Yow 101,638 | 20,387 | 20 182,635 9,072 82 
dustrial demobilization. ep at RS ee pees eee - 295,301] 20,164 91 
In spite of this fact, however, less than orth Dakota........ , y 44,551) 1,062 59 

. South Dakota........ 30,130 2,279 8 42,314] 1,394 71 

40% of the men discharged after World Noricka... 2... 49,614 | 18,213] 37 97,235, 3,181 86 


War I registered for jobs during 1919, ansasy........... 66,645 | 13,995| 1 
the majority making their own adjust- South Atlantic..... 464,222 | 107,940 23 
ments. Seventy per cent of the men  Delaware............ 7,985 4,652 58 


- es Marylandiis25.ihage es: 51,700 | 21,698 42 
registered were placed in jobs by the Distict of Columbia. | 171245) 19,116] 107 
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1,408,777) 104,479 
23,855 1,949 
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government employment service. Differ- Joo 78,524 | 16,542 @1 218°783| 12°48 NOY 
ences from state to state throughout the West Virginia........ nee Lge es 165,904) 10,867 86 
country in the proportions registering for | North Carolina....... , , 249,730] 13,932 58 
work fhe Satatacd at that time to tardi- South Carolina....... 54,284 apa 10 132,136] 7,343 52 

GROOT RIA eerie caine 86,973 | 16,000 18 219,669) 20,462 65 


ness in organizing the employment service orida.............. $6,211 8,447 | 23 
and to failure to maintain it adequate- fast South Central.| 288,405 | 64,753] 23 
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ly, as well as to the disinclination of the Kentucky............ mg oe as 211,533} 16,019 16 
i | f ice. Tennessee............ , » 231,858} 21,537 82 
woe & a pe Made lpi t Ala arni sick 53d givers 73,543 | 18,364 25 203,056] 19,271 109 
aristion in the abilities of the states to “Wyinsissippi..........- 56,740 | 12,557 | 92 156,931] 11,678 32 
absorb the registered veterans into em- West South Central.| 395,552 | 90,933 | 23 1,058,247| 62,254 79 
ployment reflects the pattern of em- Arkansas............ 65,311 28,111 43 138,722] 7,658 94 
ployment conditions which existed after Louisiana............ 71,271 7,928 11 193,019] 13,429 86 
etaprar Oklahoma............ 84,909 | 25,076 80 184,609] 8,556 62 
Th i Miter Wook War I thos A eee 174,061 | 29,818 17 541,897} 32,611 80 
ee en ee ee Mountain nesannr>: 160,395 | 59,868 | 37 347,488| 26,855 80 
reveals that more than 2 million service- “Montana.........-.. 39,049 | 17,797 | 46 47,388] 2,055 1 
men had been released before V-J day Idaho............... age ee 13 41,533] 1,614 110 
aot j i il- MOT eerie , . 67 21,941 996 103 
Tere We adieu ily i Os oor eae 38,751 | 18,534] 48 937466] 6,074 | 
ment of industrial activity brought about ey TRE Seek pal 13,586 2,350 17 42.214 2888 oe 
by the sudden end of the Japanese War. = Arizona.............. 11,410 4,969 44 42,6941 6,044 1 61 
About two thirds of this number had  Utah................ ree — 23 46,270} 4,012 102 
been released before the end of the Nevada. «dierdtns de , 16 11,982 2,572 2 65 
Pe ik oh the wanton thatains® PactMinas- dass; ini 221,347 | 156,109] 71 914,862] 84,853 75 
eee fon ; Washington.......... 55,433 | 40,527 | 73 155,620] 12,187 101 
nitions production was still in full swing. Qregon.... 1.2... 34,430 | 36,548 | 106 104,144] 8,955 122 
By March, 1945, almost half the veterans _California............ 131,484 | 79,124 | 60 655,098] 63,711 1 14 
of World War II had registered for jobs 
at offices of the USES {Prior to November, 1918, 
3 4 In 1919. 
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men registering for work than existed ‘February, 1944-March, 1948, 
after the first war. This may be the re- ‘February, 1944-August, 1945. 
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sult of better planning and better organi- 
zation than occurred after World War I. 
Despite favorable labor market condi- 
tions which had prevailed in general up 
to V-J day, there appears to be wide dis- 
parity among the several states in the per- 
centage of applying veterans who have 
been placed. Some of the differences 
from state to state in the proportion of 
placements undoubtedly reflect the spot- 
tiness of labor market conditions since 
the peak of war production was passed. 
Regional ratios conceal these differences 
and reveal a false uniformity. Another 
important reason for a lower percentage 
of placements than might have been ex- 
pected in the country as a whole is the 
greater selectivity demonstrated by job- 
seeking veterans who find themselves re- 
turning to generally favorable labor mar- 
ket conditions. 


AUGUST EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Employment declined more than half a 
million from July to August, according to 
preliminary reports. By the middle of 
August about 63.5 million persons were 
at work or in the Armed Forces, as com- 
pared with 64.1 million a month earlier 
and 65.0 million in August, 1944. 

The largest drop in employment during 
the month occurred in manufacturing, 
with more than 325,000 factory workers 
having been dropped from payrolls in the 
month ending with V-J day (August 15). 
The sudden surrender, however, brought 
immediate cutbacks which resulted in a 
net decline of an additional 1.5 million 
factory employees within the last two 
weeks of August. According to a sur- 
vey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
seven eighths of the post-V-J day cut oc- 
curred in the metal-chemical-rubber in- 
dustries (munitions group). Because vir- 
tually every industry was somewhat af- 
fected by the cessation of hostilities, oth- 
er groups of manufacturing industries did 
not show immediate gains in employment. 
The large number of war workers re- 
leased, added to returned veterans, have 
swelled job applications in excess of the 
number of job opportunities on file at 
United States Employment Service of- 
fices. But continued efforts are being 
made to get more employers to record em- 
ployment openings with the USES so that 
referrals of displaced workers will be fa- 
cilitated. Many job openings in nonwar 
industries are offering substantially lower 
wages than those paid to the former war 
workers and hence are no immediate at- 
traction to those recently laid off. 


Caryt R. Fetpman 
Division of Business Statistics 


Ship and Car Orders Rise 


RDERS for domestic freight cars 

have increased during the past few 
months, reflecting both the pent-up need 
for equipment by the railroads and the 
easing of materials restrictions. Domes- 
tic orders in August reached the year’s 
high point of 7,732 freight cars, equal to 
one third the total for the year thus far. 
Class I railroads on September 1 had 
38,249 new freight cars on order, com- 
pared with 36,157 on order on the same 
date last year. Deliveries in August of 
more than 32,000 freight cars exceeded or- 
ders. 

Passenger-car deliveries are expected 
to begin this fall, and to accelerate through 
1946. Deliveries will include glass-domed 
observation cars, double-decker coaches 
and other innovations.” 

The heavier flow of freight cars from 
shops and the initiation of passenger-car 
deliveries is expected to coincide with a 
decline in revenues from high wartime lev- 
els. July revenue figures, the latest avail- 
able, show surprisingly little slackening of 
military traffic with western roads still 
reflecting the flow of troops and military 
commodities to the West coast. Revenues 
for eastern and southern roads were low- 
er in seven months of this year than in 
1944, September carloadings were ex- 
pected to be lower than a year ago and 
the outlook for the remainder of this 
year is similar, despite anticipated heavy 
grain movements. Earliest official fore- 
casts indicate only a small drop in the 
fourth quarter from a year ago. 

The peacetime role of wheat as a traf- 
fic item is likely to be more important 
than it was during the war, when muni- 
tions and machinery were in heavy de- 
mand. If restrictions on crops now con- 
templated by the Federal Government ex- 
tend to the grains, railroad traffic and 
revenues may be affected in some regions. 
Price-support commitments which remain 
in effect for two more years may compli- 
cate plans for reduced output. 

The railroad financial picture continues 
favorable. The increase in current liabili- 
ties has almost ceased after a rapid war- 
time rise, but current assets are still show- 
ing a perceptible rise. Current assets 
quadrupled during the war, while liabili- 
ties increased threefold. Net inicome for 
the four wartime fiscal years totaled slight- 


1An early issue of The Conference Board Industry Record 
will discuss the railroad-car industry in detail. 


ly more than $3 billion, compared with 
less than $400 million for the previous 
four years, 1938-1941. 


SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


‘The shipbuilding industry may be ac- 
tive despite the massive fleet of war-built 
merchant and naval ships now on the high 
seas. This would apply particularly to 
the “old-line” yards, several of which 
have been suggested by the Bureau of 
Ships for an active role in the postwar 
period. Old-line merchant yards are 
likely to be dominant in the industry. 


Private Naval Shipbuilding Yards and 


_ Ways 
Sources: Bureau of Ships; Shipbuilders Council of America 
cba ante sien eee lt e that pes 


Number of Ways 


Company 


Bath Iron Works Corporation... 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Com- 
pany 

Hoboken. .....00605 000-00. 


Electric Boat Company, Groton. 

Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company 

Kearny. acct os «cee eae ere 


Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company........ 
New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
GION 2s. hs caine fo. we 


1As recommended for active postwar use by the Bureau 
of Ships. 

The output of tailor-made vessels will 
be of increasing significance, although so 
far only one order of strictly postwar 
character has been reported. United Fruit 
has ordered eighteen refrigerator ships, of 
which six have been launched. They are 
to be part of a weekly service from Cen- 
tral American banana ports to the Paci- 
fic coast and to the United Kingdom. 
Some of the vessels will ply the East 
coast-Carribean trade. The company’s 
program contemplates some trade-ins of 
old ships under the subsidy program. The 
ships will accommodate a few passengers. 
At least one other line is interested in 
special refrigerator craft. 

The postwar modern fleet will include 
a few score cargo carriers built to order 
under the Maritime Commission program 
and a number of C-type ships being con- 
verted for future use. A number of ships 
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Chart 1: 


Annual Operating Revenue 
of Class I Railways 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Billions of Dollars 


9 EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


a2 1933 1937 1941 1945 


built before the war are also being re- 
reconverted for postwar trade. 


AIRPORTS 


The McCarran and Lea bills now be- 
fore Congress would grant funds on a 
matching basis, to state or local public 
bodies for airports. The broad language 
of both bills would permit at least $500 


Chart 2: Monthly Operating Revenues 
of Class I Railways 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
Millions of Dollars 
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EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


1943 1944 1945 
million to become available for airport 
projects contemplated by the C and 
conceivably useful for national defense. 

Enthusiasm for “home-town” airports 
is strong, and plans for airline expansion 
are progressing rapidly. 


THEODORE WHITMAN 
Division of Business Statistics 


Silver and Tin Still Searce 


EILING prices on foreign silver were 

raised on September 21 from 45 
cents an ounce to 71.1 cents, thereby pro- 
viding foreign producers with lucrative 
opportunities in the American market. 
This is especially fortunate for Mexico, 
which during recent years has been the 
world’s gratest producer, and also for 
Canada and Peru. 

The United States held more than 3 
billion ounces of pledged “free” silver in 
1942, but it now has only about 400 mil- 
lion ounces left as the result of inroads 
made by lend-lease, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and sales to essential and 
other users. In addition, 300 million 
ounces were recently requisitioned by the 
Treasury for monetization, and the re- 
maining 400 million ounces may also be 
monetized. The return of silver by the 
DPC and lend-lease is likely to be so de- 
layed that a shortage will probably de- 
velop, especially if silver consumption is 
maintained close to the current rate, 

Wartime silver consumption has 
amounted to 120 million to 125 million 


1[n Mexico uncertainties are developing over the relative 
value of currency and its silver content. 


ounces a year, with the metal often sub- 
stituted for copper and tin. Nearly two 
thirds of all silver consumed has gone into 
war products. Such use will now be great- 
ly reduced, if not eliminated. Even with 
this increased demand, shortages of labor 
and of mining equipment held back do- 
mestic production to less than 36 million 
ounces in 1944, with prospects for a de- 
cline in 1945. Domestic output is there- 
fore likely to be less than demand, thus 
necessitating large-scale imports by the 
Metals Reserve Company, which has 
handled all imports of this metal since 
1941. Furthermore, accumulated civil- 
ian demand for silverware and plated 
ware will probably require large importa- 
tions. 

Assistance to Bretton Woods and the 
reciprocal trade agreements is suspected 
to have been one of the reasons for the 
recent monetization of unpledged silver. 
Moreover, threats of curtailed imports 
unless price ceilings were raised emanated 
from Mexico after the Inter American 
Conference in March. Another reason is 
the current shortage of silver supplies cre- 


ated in part by the monetization pro- 
gram accompanied by the refusal of for- 
eign producers to ship silver to the United 
States at the 45-cent rate. This attitude 
has been a serious threat to the domes- 
tic supply situation in view of demands 
by other foreign countries, notably in 
Europe, which could fill the gap created 
by loss of the United States market. 
Gold mining in the United States, sus- 
pended during the war, has been given 
the green light. Activity in Canada, 
which has exceeded the United States in 
gold output during the past ten years, 
continues with renewed interest. But 
little increased activity in silver mining 
in the United States has been manifest be- 
cause of manpower and equipment short- 


ages. 


SIGNS OF RECOVERY FOR TIN 


Following close on the heels of gloomy 
forebodings by the WPB comes news of 
two tin smelters in operation—at Pen- 
ang and Singapore in the Malayan States— 
which presumably were left unscathed by 
the Japanese. On August 20, the WPB 
stated that “because of the growingly 
acute position of tin during the next 
eighteen months, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that even more rigid control 
over its use must be enforced, if the re- 
conversion program is not to be ham- 
pered.” Thus, the news of tin opera- 
tions in Malaya less than three weeks 
later, offers dramatic relief to the tin 
situation about which there has been con- 
siderable dispute between the WPB and 
certain trade journals. Except for the 
need for certain equipment items which 
will probably be easily obtained, the early 
renewal of large-scale tin production in 
open-cut mines of Malaya, which in 1940 


Consumption of Tin, Including Sec- 
ondary, in the United States 
Sources: Bureau of Mines; War Production Board 


1944 
TOTAL: 90,352 LONG TONS=100% 
3} TIN 
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amounted to 30,000 tons’ of fine tin, is 
soon to be expected. Nevertheless, until 
the availability of the Far Eastern sup- 
plies, the WPB will continue rigid restric- 
tions on the uses of tin. 

The comparative absence of a scorched- 


See The Business Record for August, 1945, p. 276. 


2Total Malayan output in 1940, all kinds of mines, was 
85,384 tons. 
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earth policy by the British in 1942 has 
probably given them an advantage over 
the Dutch who did a much more thorough 
job of sabotage on the Banka and Bil- 
liton deposits which will now require more 
supplies and a longer time for rehabilita- 


Tin Consumption in United States! 
Sources: Bureau of Mines; War Production Board 
Long Tons 
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tion. The deposits at Banka, of the open- 
pit variety, will probably require much 
less repairing than those at Billiton and 
sO may soon resume production. The 
United States has recently made tin-min- 
ing equipment available to the Dutch, 
while experts are being flown in to speed 
recovery in the Netherlands Indies tin 
fields. 
IRON ORE EASES 

Production and shipments of iron ore 
in July amounted to 11.4 million tons 
and 12 million tons, respectively, a de- 
crease of 1% from June production but 
an increase in shipments. Production of 
iron ore for the first seven months of 1945 
totaled 51 million tons, or more than two 
million tons less than for the same pe- 
riod in 1944. Shipments for this period 
amounted to 50 million tons in 1945, or 
nearly 3 million tons less than in 1944. 

Consumption declined to 5.7 million 
tons in August, a decrease of nearly 900,- 
000 tons from July. During the first 
eight months, consumption totaled 52.5 
million tons, against 59 million tons for 
the same period in 1944, On the other 
hand, stocks of iron ore on the Lake 
Erie docks on September 1 were 34.8 
million tons, about 2.5 million tons less 
than a year ago. 

If industrial activity should continue 
to decline as compared with 1944, as the 
result of labor and reconversion diffi- 
culties, stocks of ore may accumulate in 
considerable quantities. Articles in trade 
journals insist that early exhaustion of 
the Mesabi ores of Minnesota is unlikely 
and that about one hundred years of sup- 
plies still remain. Furthermore, the ex- 
ploitation of vast reserves of low-grade 
ores, some of them magnetic, can be ac- 
complished by means of sintering pro- 
cesses. This has been advocated in sev- 
eral quarters. 

G. K. Be, Jr. 
Division of Business Statistics 


Excess Profits Tax Accruals 


XCESS-PROFITS tax accruals on 

1943 corporate income will total 
$11.0 billion, according to an advance tab- 
ulation of corporate returns for that year 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
corresponding corporate income tax for 
the same period will approximate $4.8 bil- 
lion. The excess-profits tax has thus well 
surpassed the corporate income tax. 

The Second Revenue Act of 1940 was 
the first of many revenue acts during the 
present war to impose a tax on excess 
profits of corporations. Subsequent acts 
have amended the original measure con- 
siderably, but the basic attempt to tax 
profits arising from the war has remained 
unchanged. 

The number of excess-profits returns 
filed (excluding those with no adjusted 
excess-profits net income) rose from 
slightly more than 13,000 in 1940, to 
slightly more than $8,000 in 1941, increas- 


ended between July and November, 
1940, were not required to file any excess- 
profits tax return for that year. This pro- 
vision exempted 17,183 returns, or 7.8% 
of all returns with net income in 1940. In 
1941, this provision no longer applied. 

The other factor was the revision in 
computing excess-profits net income—the 
basis on which excess-profits returns are 
filed. In 1940, the corporate income tax 
was allowed as a deduction in arriving at 
excess-profits net income. No such de- 
duction was permitted in 1941. This 
change increased -excess-profits net in- 
come, and consequently the number of re- 
turns. 

Excess-profits net income likewise rose 
steadily throughout this period, from $3.0 
billion in 1940 to $22.1 billion in 1943. The 
rise in income is overstated, however, 
because of changes in the tax law. 
The nearly fourfold jump in excess-profits 


Table 1: Taxable Excess-profits Returns, 1940-1943 


Source: Treasury Department 
Money Figures in Millions 
i. Adjusted we 
Your Nese | Reet ae | els eee 
et Income 

Aggregate 

NGA y fot owes mera 13,440 2,998a 912 874 2,144 

LOAD eabyrinlorectnstateretetens ater 38,262 11,298 5,988 8,222 3,745 

LOG ns enitoeclant seed 54,002 17,084 10,495 7,852 4,338 

LOGS 5 ra iagonays) corny hos crsasle 68,066 22,122 14,406 11,037 4,755 
Invested capital method 

NOSO ec e so veeairet ciete 4,776 700 208 80 

AGRI HS owe eneae ate 19,493 3,760 1,997 1,050 

NQ4G ip iNeetaitatetetbrs cats ewe 31,864 6,797 4,385 3,229 

Me CO Cree Cor ere 44,351 10,149 6,724 5,114 
Income method 

PSG cenic\s a aia aver aira ae 8,664 2,298 703 294 

NGATS Gere ene octe erates 18,769 7,538 8,991 2,172 

942 nor). adsense 22,138 10,287 6,109 4,622 


23,715 


11,973 


7,682 5,925 


1The postwar credit and debt retirement credit have been deducted from the excess-profits tax in 1942 and 1943, 
aln order to make this figure strictly comparable with that for later years, $917 million in income taxes, allowable as s 
deduction in that year, should be added to excess-profits net income. 


ing more slowly thereafter to slightly 
above 68,000 in 1943. The steady rise 
in income, before taxes, for all corpora- 
tions accounted for part but not all of 
this increase. 

Income, before taxes, from 1940 to 1941 
doubled, a factor responsible for part 
of the large increase in excess-profits tax 
returns filed in 1941. Two other factors 
were also important. "The Second Rev- 
enue Act of 1940 specified that the excess- 
profits tax applied only to taxable years 
beginning after December 81, 1989. Con- 
sequently, corporations whose fiscal year 


net income from 1940 to 1941 is accounted 
for by the exemption from filing of those 
companies with fiscal years ending be- 
tween July and November, 1940, and the 
nondeductibility in 1941 of income taxes 
in arriving at excess-profits net income, as 
well as the doubling of corporate income 
before taxes. The method of computing 
excess-profits net income was changed 
little after 1941. The increase since then 
stems from the rise in corporate income. 
The base upon which the tax rates 
have been applied has increased spectacu- 
larly since 1940. In 1943, $14.4 billion 
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was subject to the excess-profits tax rates 
in contrast to only $912 million in 1940. 
Here, again, the rise in corporate income 
does not account for all the use in ad- 
justed excess-profits net income. The 
change in the method of computing the 
credit undoubtedly accounted for some 
of the rise, especially from 1940° to 1941. 
The 1941 law no longer permitted deduc- 
tion of income taxes in arriving at the 
adjusted excess-profits net income. Re- 
ducing the percentage of invested capital 
allowed as a credit raised the adjusted 
excess-profits met income accordingly. 


(See Table 2.) 


Table 2: Percentage of Invested Capital 
Allowed as a Credit under Excess Profits 


Tax Laws 
Credit Allowed 
Invested Capital 

1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
First $5 million....... 8% | 8% | 8% | 8% 
Next $5 million....... 8 tf uf 6 
Next $190 million. ...] 8 uf 6 5 
Over $200 million..... 8 7 5 5 


The tremendous rise in adjusted ex- 
cess net income, together with the rise in 
rates, brought excess-profits tax accru- 
als from $374 million in 1940, the first 
year of the excess-profits tax, to slightly 
more than $11.0 billion in 1943. Excess- 
profits taxes in 1940 were slightly in ex- 
cess of 17% of corporate income taxes. In 
1943, despite a more than twofold in- 
crease in income taxes, excess-profits tax 
accruals were nearly 2.5 times as great as 
corporate income taxes. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND INCOME 
METHODS 

In 1943, more than 44,000 returns used 
the invested capital method, nearly ten 
times as many as used this method in 
1940. In contrast, 23,700 returns were 
filed under the income method, only 
slightly more than 2.7 times the number 
in 1940. The use of the invested capital 
method has thus proved far more popular. 

The amount of reported adjusted ex- 
cess-profits net income, however, was 
greater under the income method in 1940, 
and remained so in all the years through 
1943. Although nearly twice as many 
returns were filed under the invested cap- 
ital method in 1943, adjusted excess-prof- 
its net income totaled $6.7 billion com- 
pared with $7.7 billion for those using the 
income method. 

Large corporations preferred the in- 
come method. Had it not been for the 


1While returns are filed on the basis of excess-profits net 
income, the excess-profits tax rates are not applied to that 
re. The rates are applied to the adjusted excess-profits 
net iricome which is computed from the excess-profits net 
income by deducting a credit based either on the average 
income for the period 1936-89 or a stated per cent of 
invested capital. 


introduction after 1940 of a credit based 
on a graduated percentage of invested 
capital, large corporations would probably 
have made greater use of the invested capi- 
tal method. The 25% premium on new cap- 
ital paid in after December 31, 1940, has 
probably. encouraged the use of the in- 
vested capital method by small, growing 
corporations. New corporations not in 


existence on January 1, 1940, must use 
the invested capital method. Since new 
corporations, by and large, start small, 
this provision accounts for part of the 
rise in the use of the invested capital 
method by small corporations. 


Frank GastTaLpo 
Division of Business Statistics 


France’s National Solidarity Tax 


HEN M. PLEVEN, Minister of 

Finance for France, presented his 
1945 budget he stressed the heavy tax 
evasion by the public during the war 
years. His recommendation to correct 
this condition consisted of a levy on the 
wartime increment of personal property, 
part of which would be payable over a 
period of three years, beginning in 1946. 
The tax, it was estimated, would yield 
between 100,000 million francs and 125,- 
000 million francs. 


Table 1: Tax on Family Wealth for 
Married Couple with Two Children 


Source: French Press and Information Service 
Francs 
Effective 
Gross Value of Taxable Tax Rate 
Assets Wealth % 
400 O0G taf seeee Ma lessee 1] wee as 
G0O;,006 Saeco (ORE aoe 
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1,000,000. .... $00,000 9,000 
1,500,000..... 800,000 24,000 


2,000,000. .... 1,300,000 42,000 
$,000,000..... 2,300,000 
4,000,000..... 3,300,000 | 122,000 
5,000,000..... 4,300,000 | 165,000 
10,000,000..... 9,300,000 | 415,000 
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A capital levy is considered dangerous 
in that it tends to discourage saving. It 
is thought to be especially destructive of 
growth and progress “not at the time of 
accumulation, but at a time when it may 
already be in productive use. . . . In that 
case it can be paid only by liquidation of 
the investment, which may be practi- 
cally impossible at a time when liquid 
capital is being taxed away, or by borrow- 
ing." Once a capital tax has been levied 
the fear it will be repeated is thought to 
deter savings. The case for a capital levy 
in France, however, might be upheld since 
opportunities for business risks have been 
small and wartime profits are still liquid. 

The ordinance instituting the capital 
levy has already been published in the 
Journal Officiel. It consists of two parts: 
(1) an‘imposition on family wealth lev- 

1National City Bank Letter, August, 1945, p. 87. 


ied on the net value of the taxpayer’s 
assets as of June 4, 1945, and (2) a tax 
on the increment of wealth from January 
1, 1940, to June, 1945. A declaration of 
assets and war profits must be filed by all 
persons whose assets are valued above 
200,000 francs, gross, as of June 4, 1945. 
Also, persons whose wealth had increased 
more than 50,000 francs since January 
1, 1940, must file a declaration. 

Two sets of figures are required on the 
declaration: assets as of January 1, 1940, 
and assets acquired since that date, in- 
cluding gifts, inheritances, and assets ac- 
quired through investments or re-invest- 
ments. Certain problems in evaluating 
these assets were recognized and special 
provisions have been included in the law. 
The value of landed property acquired be- 
fore 1937, for instance, must not exceed 
the 1937 estimate increased by “the aver- 
age coefficient of the increase of value of 
agricultural products.” Estimates of the 
value of personal property would be based 


Table 2: Tax on the Increment of 
Wealth 


French Press and Information Service 
In Franca 


Effective 


Sources: 


Taxable Increment Tax Rate 
% 
TSO,000. oa’. sc ccsncces 7,500 5.0 
$00,0002 50.4 eee 22,500 7.6 
DOG 000s soaks Gates 62,500 12.50 
A | a Pap 187,500 18.75 
OO IU ace) ox ei tearing,» 587,500 29.375 
8000, 00005 oo etcss « 1,187,500 39.583 
5000; 000 isy2 siete ahs 2 2,787,500 55.75 
6,000,000 24.8 ranted on 6,000,000 100.0 


on the insurance rates at the time the 
property was insured. Where personal 
property was not insured and was owned 
for a long time, the estimate would be 
5% of the total wealth. 


TAX ON FAMILY WEALTH 


Personal exemptions under this tax are 
put at 200,000 francs for single persons 
and 400,000 francs for a married couple. 
Deductions for children are allowed in the 
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amount of 100,000 francs for the first 
child, 200,000 franes for the second child, 
and 400,000 francs for each additional 
child. Deductions are increased 100% for 
the children of widows or widowers and 
300% if the parent died for France. 

Rates of the tax range from 3% on 
taxable wealth up to 500,000 francs; and 
to 20% on taxable wealth above 300,000,- 
000 francs. Table 1 illustrates what the 
tax would be for a married couple with 
two children. 

The taxable increment of wealth con- 
sists of profits and gifts acquired since 
January 1, 1940. Deductible items in- 
clude assets acquired prior to that date 
and an amount equal to one half the net 


income declared during the period 1942- 
45. A basic deduction of 50,000 francs 
is also allowed. The tax, payable in 1946, 
is levied at 5% on the increment of wealth 
up to 150,000 francs and graduates to 
100% above 65,000,000 francs. (See 
Table 2.) 

Estimating the value of various assets 
posed many difficulties. The estimate of 
the 1945 value of notes, treasury and de- 
fense bonds and stocks which were bought 
prior to January 1, 1940, was solved by 
allowing gross estimates of wealth to be 
based on income-tax declarations. 


Lucite B. Locxerts 
Division of Business Statistics 


The Housing Challenge 


HE FIELD of housing was described 

recently by President Truman as af- 
fording “the largest single opportunity 
for the rapid postwar expansion of pri- 
vate investment and employment.” For 
this reason, he called on Congress to 
speedily enact broad and comprehensive 
housing legislation which would stress re- 
liance on private enterprise. The Presi- 
dent also recommended that the prewar 
program of public housing be resumed. 

Many problems facing the construction 
industry will have to be solved, however, 
before home building can begin again on 
a large scale. Heading the list are scarci- 
ties of essential building materials and 
shortages of skilled building labor. 

The Wagner-Ellender housing bill’ and 
the Taft subcommittee report on housing 
and urban redevelopment*® appear to be 
in close harmony with the President’s 
recommendations. The bill goes beyond 
the report in proposing specific aids to 
improve rural housing. The report sug- 
gests assistance to the average small home 
builder not specified in the bill. But 
on three major issues—a unified housing 
agency, urban redevelopment, and public 
low-rent housing—the bill and report are 
in agreement. Measures‘ relating to hous- 
ing recommended in the House Com- 


Message to Congress, September 6, 1945. 
2General Housing Act of 1945, 8. 1842, introduced 


August 1, 1945. 

‘Postwar Housing,” Report to the Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic olicy and Planning by the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Redevelopment. Senator Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio, Chairman, August 1, 1945. Senators Robert 
F. Wagner, New York, an Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana, 
were members of the subcommittee. 

Postwar Public Works and Construction.” Seventh 
Report of the House Special Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, Re; argh ne M. 
Colmer, Mississippi, Chairman, Taly 


mittee report on postwar construction co- 
incide with the Senate proposals. How- 
ever, it, too, places greater emphasis on 
private housing aids than does the Wag- 
ner-Ellender bill. 


PRIVATE HOUSING AIDS 


The Taft subcommittee suggested va- 
rious, although minor, changes to 
strengthen and expand the home-financ- 
ing programs of the government. Its re- 
commendations extend further assistance 
for home repairs and to new private resi- 
dential construction both for sale and for 
rent. 

At present, certain home-lending re- 
strictions which do not apply to other 
lending institutions are imposed on say- 
ings and loan associations. The sub- 
committee proposals deal first with amend- 
ments permitting federally chartered sav- 
ings and loan associations to make all 
types of loans insured by FHA. The 
amendments also authorize home-loan 
banks to make advances to their mem- 
bers on such loans. 

Specifically, the subcommittee recom- 
mends or would be agreeable to the fol- 
lowing changes in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration:* 


1. Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions should be authorized to make 
home-repair loans under title I of the 
National Housing Act and home loans 
under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944; and such loans, whether or not 
secured by mortgage should be eligible 
for advances from the home-loan banks. 


1“Postwar Housing,” op. cit., p. 13. 


2. The home-loan banks should also 
be permitted to accept as collateral 
mortgages in excess of twenty years’ 
maturity when insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

3. Federally chartered savings and 
loan associations may be authorized to 
make mortgages up to 90% of value in 
accordance with terms set forth in sec- 
tion 203 of the National Housing Act, 
but without mortgage insurance, pro- 
vided comparable safeguards through 
appraisal, special reserves and capital 
limitations are required of the insti- 
tutions making such loans. 


Recommendations aimed at encourag- 
ing small-home builders to construct a 
larger amount of rental housing are em- 
bodied in the subcommittee’s proposals 
relating to Federal Housing Administra- 
tion activities. These proposals follow:* 


1. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, with due regard to market poten- 
tials, should exercise powers already 
granted to it of accepting builders as 
mortgagors on properties valued not in 
excess of $6,000 per unit. With firm 
commitments to insure a loan on com- 
pletion whether or not the house is sold, 
held for sale, or rented, builders should 
be readily able to obtain interim con- 
struction financing. 

2. Section 210 of the National 
Housing Act, which was repealed in 
1939, should be reinstated. This sec- 
tion ‘provides for the insurance by FHA 
of mortgages on rental property not in 
excess of $200,000, without require- 
ment for the formation of a limited 
dividend corporation. The provision 
would encourage the building of rental 
property in small cities and under other 
circumstances where the development 
of large-scale rental projects would not 
be feasible. 

In order to provide for greater flexi- 
bility in home loans, the report recom- 
mends that permission be granted to home 
owners to lapse monthly payments under 
specified conditions and in _ special 
amounts. 

While the Wagner-Ellender bill makes 
no provision for these aids to private 
housing, it follows the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendation for a yield insurance plan to 
tap investment funds for moderately 
priced rental units.’ 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


One of the most important features of 
both the bill and the report is their pro- 
vision for federal aid to municipalities in 
reclaiming slums. A prime cause for the 
perpetuation of slum areas is the exces- 
sive cost of ree and rebuilding them. 


YUbid., pp. 14, 
*This | p n Wi Ap ta in the article, “Private Housing 
Prospects,” in The Business Record, August, 1945, p. 216 
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Conversely, a chief reason for the paucity 
of moderate-rental and low-rental dwell- 
ings in urban places is the lack of appro- 
priately priced land. Senators Taft, Wag- 
ner and Ellender propose a scheme of an- 
nual federal contributions to absorb the 
difference between the cost of the land 
and its new use value. It is suggested 
that these contributions should start at 
$4 million the first year and increase to 
$20 million by the fifth and final year 
of the program. Interim federal loans of 
$50 million in the first year and $50 mil- 
lion additional for each of four succeeding 
years are also proposed. 

The following procedure for the pro- 
gram was recommended by the subcom- 
mittee:* 


1. The National Housing Agency 
should be authorized to receive appli- 
cations for assistance in urban redevel- 
opment from official local bodies, em- 
powered to acquire land in slum or 
blighted areas, and to sell or lease it 
for public or private purposes. Every 
such application should be accompan- 
ied by— 

a. A general guiding plan, pre- 
pared by an official local planning 
agency, for the clearance of all slums 
in the city; 

b. The plans of the official local 
planning agency for the area in ques- 
tion, designating the changes to be 
made in streets and public services 
and the types of use to which the 
land shall be put; 

c. Estimates of time in which the 
redevelopment shall be completed; 

d. Estimates of acquisition cost 
and recovery from sale or lease; and 

e. A resolution of the governing 
body of the city approving the pro- 
posal and setting forth the methods 
by which the city would provide for 
its contribution to the project. 


2. In respect to any such applica- 
tion, the Federal Government should 
render assistance, provided the value 
of the land for redevelopment purposes 
1s 

a. Not less than half the acquisi- 
tion cost, exclusive of the value of 
buildings demolished; 

b. Not less than one third the ac- 
quisition cost, inclusive of the value 
of buildings demolished; or 

c. If the municipality makes up 
the difference in excess of such lim- 
itations. 

The municipality should, in addition, 
contribute an amount at least equal to 
one half of the federal contribution. 

8. The Federal Government should 
make annual contributions to the mu- 
nicipality for the purpose of covering 
Ybid., pp. 18-19. 


the financial charges on the amount of 
the difference between the total acquisi- 
tion and demolition costs and the re- 
covery through sale or lease. Such con- 
tribution should be made for a period 
not in excess of forty-five years and 
should not exceed the actual annual 
financial charges on the principal 
amount fixed, up to a limit equal to the 
going federal rate, plus 1%. 

4. The Federal Government should 
make interim loans, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding the going federal rate of in- 
terest, to the municipality for the pur- 
poses of site acquisition and demoli- 
tion. Such loans should run for the 
period necessary to dispose of the re- 
developed area but in no case in ex- 
cess of twenty years. 


Provisions of the Wagner-Ellender bill 
are closely similar to this plan. However, 
this bill includes two further points that 
have met some challenge in private hous- 
ing circles. The first point requires “a 
feasible method for the temporary reloca- 
tion of persons living in the redevelop- 
ment area; and also that decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings, substantially equal in 
number to the number of substandard 
dwellings to be removed in the redevelop- 
ment area, are available, or will be pro- 
vided, in the locality at rents or prices 
within the financial reach of the income 
groups displaced.” 

The second point is in the section re- 
garding protection of labor standards 
which stipulates that prevailing wages as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor 
shall be paid to all those employed on 
redevelopment projects.’ 


PUBLIC LOW-RENT HOUSING 


The Taft report holds that “the gov- 
ernment should not go into housing as a 
business or compete with private enter- 
prise in this field any more than in any 
other field.” The report concedes, how- 
ever, that the housing problem cannot 
“be solved at the present time by private 
enterprise alone.” After considering the 
alternatives of rent relief and subsidized 
private housing, it concludes (1) “that the 
present housing situation cannot be sat- 
isfactorily dealt with except by the grad- 
ual elimination of slum housing and the 
provision of a reasonable percentage of 
subsidized (public) housing to replace it,” 
and (2) “that the principle and methods 
now in existence for granting aid be 
continued.” 

Both the subcommittee report and the 
Wagner-Ellender bill endorse expansion of 
the federal low-rent housing program 

1S, 1842, Section 804 (2) 

2Ibid, Section $09 (1). 

8“Postwar Housing,” op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 


to permit the construction of approxi- 
mately 500,000 family units over a four- 
year period. Additional annual contribu- 
tions of $88 million, starting at $22 mil- 
lion the first year and increasing by like 
amounts each of the three succeeding 
years, will be required to accomplish 
this objective.’ 


To Be Noncompetitive 


Both documents insist that the low- 
rent public housing program must be 
local in its emphasis, that it must not 
compete with decent private housing, and 
that it must be strictly limited to families 
who have previously lived in substand- 
ard housing and whose family incomes do 
not exceed the limits set forth in the con- 
tract. 

To insure that public housing will not 
be in competition with private housing, 
the bill requires that a spread of at least 
20% must be left between the top rents 
of the new project and the lowest rents 
at which “private enterprise can reason- 
ably be expected to provide an adequate 
supply of decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing.” 

The report proposes and the bill pro- 
vides for minor changes in the proce- 
dure outlined by the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937. Length of the amortiza- 
tion term for new construction is cut from 
sixty years to forty-five years. Private 
loans are enlisted for the permanent fi- 
nancing of projects and no additional fed- 
eral loans for this purpose are authorized. 
Building cost limitations are changed 
from a per dwelling to a per room basis— 
with $1,000 and $1,250 per room set as 
the maximum limits for communities of 
under 500,000 and over 500,000 popula- 
tion, respectively. 

Provision is made for rehabilitation of 
either purchased or leased existing build- 
ings located in neighborhoods where the 
spread of blight can be arrested, Con- 
tributions to assist such projects, accord- 
ing to the Wagner-Ellender bill, may be 
made for a period up to thirty years and 
at a rate which may exceed the contribu- 
tion rate for new construction by one 
per cent of total development cost. 


A UNIFIED HOUSING AGENCY 


Urgent wartime needs resulted, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1942, in the consolidation of the 
dozen or more government offices dealing 
with various phases of housing into one 
unified administrative unit—the National 


1Annual contributions of $28 million were authorized by 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, 

*Veterans are exempt from the requirement of having 
previously lived in substandard housing if they satisfy the 
income limitation. The Wagner-Ellender bill also requires 
the local public agency in selecting tenants for low-rent 
housing to “‘give preference, as between applicants equally- 
in need and eligible . . « to families of servicemen and of 
veterans...” 
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Housing Agency. While recognizing that 
reasonable argument may be made for 
other proposals, the subcommittee was 
“convinced that the case for continuing 
the association of the housing activities in 
a single agency is stronger than that for 
any suggested alternative. That the hous- 
ing market is a single, all-inclusive market 
and that the focus must be maintained 
upon the physical needs for housing rath- 
er than upon the abstraction of func- 
tion, seem to be sound reasons for uni- 
fication." The Senators were satisfied 
that the “excellent performance” of the 
NHA, with its three constituent agen- 
cies, the FHLBA, the FHA and the 
FPHA, warrants its continuance in this 
role” In addition to the present functions 
of NHA, the Taft report recommends 
that the following activities should also 
be assigned to one or the other of NHA’s 
constituent agencies.” 


1. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association, now placed in the Federal 
Loan Agency; 

2. The guaranty of home loans un- 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, now administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

8. Any system of loans or grants that 
may be established for the clearance of 
slums as distinguished from the pro- 
vision of housing; 

4. Additional aids to private initia- 
tive. 


The subcommittee also suggested that 
the National Housing Administrator 
should be authorized to sponsor or under- 
take research essential to the better func- 
tioning of the housing market. 


FARM HOUSING 


The bill devotes a considerable section 
to the farm housing problem. It offers 
two plans for aiding tenant farmers or 
low-income farm owners to acquire de- 
cent dwellings.* 

Under the first plan, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be empowered to make 
loans at 3% interest, repayable within 
forty years, to farm families who could 
not otherwise be housed decently but who 
do not require subsidy. 

The second plan would be an exten- 
sion of the urban public housing program. 
FPHA would be authorized to assist lo- 
cal public agencies in providing housing 
in rural areas for families who require sub- 
sidy to obtain safe and sanitary housing. 
Annual federal contributions amounting 


Postwar Housing,” op. cit., p. 9. 
'The provisions of Title VIII of the bill closely follow 


recommendations, 
**Postwar Housing,” op. eit., p. 12. 
8, 1342, Title VI. 


to $5 million in the first year, and increas- 
ing to $25 million annually in the fifth 
year would be provided for this purposé. 

A unique feature of the latter program 
is its “option to purchase.” Any lessee 
of a publicly financed farmhouse will be 
given this option at any time he can af- 
ford to purchase the house. In so doing 
he will be given credit for his monthly 
amortization payments, and for such pay- 
ments made by previous lessees. 


PERMANENT WAR HOUSING 


In line with requests by FPHA and 
NHA for an easing of Section 4 of the 
Lanham Act, the Wagner-Ellender bill 
authorizes the sale of permanent federally 
financed war housing to local housing au- 
thorities, without the special consent of 
Congress in each case. This disposition 
can be made only if the governing body 
of the locality involved finds “that it 
would be in the best interests of the 
community and of the families of service- 
men and veterans therein to make such 
housing available as low-rent housing.” 
The subcommittee was agreeable to this 
provision. 

As this analysis reveals, the bill is un- 
precedented in scope. It would eventu- 
ally send federal contributions to hous- 
ing and slum clearance up to $161 mil- 
lion a year. The major portion of these 
appropriations would go to public hous- 
ing. 

Criticisms of the bill are expected to be 
aired in October before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. In view 
of the widespread support of proposals 
aimed at helping private enterprise in 
the housing field, amendments to the 
bill which will provide greater private 
participation, particularly by small build- 
ing interests, are expected to be offered 
then. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders now has in final draft a bill 
which it claims will give the private 
housing industry all the tools necessary 
for it to provide new rental and sale hous- 
ing for a much lower income group than 
has previously been possible. It will be 
introduced in Congress within a short 
time. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


Despite a few encouraging moves by 
the government the immediate outlook 
for large-scale housing construction re- 
mains bleak. 

On the credit side of the housing ledger 
was the announcement that the War Pro- 

1See “Growth of Public Housing,” May Business Record, 


p. 155, col. 8 
8. 1 1842, Title VIL, Section 702 (a). 


duction Board’s L-41 limitation order 
would end on October 15. This supposed- 
ly removes all restrictions on new building. 
Also good news is the relaxation of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s regulation W. 
This will enable homeowners to repair 
and modernize their properties on the fi- 
nancial terms available to them before the 
war. The items on the debit side of the 
ledger, however, appear to outweigh these 
two credit items. Both building material 
and building labor are short. Demand for 
them has forced their prices so high that 
the prospects for low-cost housing in the 
near future look poor. Anticipated tighter 
price controls on materials will weaken 
the manufacturers’ ability to meet in- 
creased wage demands. Continued rent 
control and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to place ceilings on the 
selling price of both old and new homes 
discourage builders from beginning con- 
struction on housing for which plans 
have been completed. 

Simultaneous with the announcement 
that L-41 is to be lifted was the release of 
a six-point construction program by the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version.’ The first point offers some hope 
to the materials situation. It promises an 
active campaign to increase the supply of 
scarce building materials. If it is neces- 
sary to raise prices and wages to accom- 
plish this end, Director Snyder intends to 
do so. Building materials that still seem 
to be in tight supply, according to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, are brick, cast iron pipe, 
cement block, structural tile, and floor 
and wall tile. Lumber is still critically 
short in some areas, but on the whole the 
lumber situation is improving” 

The other five points of the OWMR 
program are: 

1. Strengthening of inventory controls 
to prevent artificially created shortages. 

2. Reinforcement of price controls 
on building materials to counteract in- 
flationary pressure. 

8. Discouragement of excessive and 
unsound lending on mortgages. 

4, Mapping out by building repre- 
sentatives of a voluntary program to 
increase quickly the production of all 
materials and facilities needed for an 
expanded house-construction industry, 
and to help fight inflated building costs 
and real estate prices. 

5. Information and advice by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency on home values 
to any prospective home buyer. 


The question of construction labor is 


ignored. Yet obtaining adequate ~~ 


“Three Keys to Reconversion,” Fourth Report b 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Mr 


MO otetrection Materials,” Number £1, September, 1965, 
Fedenai a Agency. 
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satisfactorily trained manpower was cited 
as an immediate problem of the indus- 
try in the preliminary report of the 
special Small Business Committee of the 
Senate. The committee stated that labor 
unions face problems of revising their 
work rules and of increasing and speeding 
up apprenticeship training to add to the 
ranks of skilled craftsmen. Shortages 
will be most keenly felt in the important 
masonry trades.’ 

Builders feel that something must also 
be done about the War Labor Board’s 
General Order No. 41 which they fear will 
contribute formidable problems to ob- 


Construction, Small Busin and Employment,” 
Preliminary Report of the Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business, September 12, 1945, 
Senator James E. Murray, Montana, Chairman, p. 6. 

See “Skilled Labor Bottleneck in Postwar Building,” 
The Business Record, May, 1945, for a more thorough anal- 
ysis of the construction labor situation. 


taining workable arrangements with la- 
bor. This order singles out construction 
as the only industry in which increases 
in wages are prevented even though price 
ceilings are not affected. 

Insistence by leading government of- 
ficials that public housing construction 
must be resumed, however, tops the list 
of grievances which building interests 
have against present construction policy. 
It is inconsistent, they claim, for the ad- 
ministration to say, on one hand, that 
major reliance for the postwar construc- 
tion boom will be placed on private en- 
terprise and, on the other hand, to. pre- 
empt sorely needed labor and materials 
for public housing. 


MrruMm Bravyut 
Division of Business Statistics 


Calendar Innovations 


OR NEARLY a century now, the 

need has been felt for a new time- 
measuring device, a simpler and more 
uniform civil calendar. With so much use 
in late years of statistical data in shaping 
the course of business, there has developed 
an urgent need for a calendar without the 
irregularities of our present Gregorian 
calendar. 

Without waiting for the adoption of a 
general calendar reform, many companies 
long since introduced special uniform 
time-measuring conventions for inside in- 
tracompany accounting, while necessarily 
employing the regular civil calendar in 
outside relations. 

Because of interest in this subject, Toe 
ConFrerENCE Board in a recent survey on 
company budget practices asked: “What 
calendar do you now employ for account- 
ing and budget purposes: the common 
Gregorian, the simplified 28-day calendar, 
or other?” 

Of 248 companies replying, twenty-one 
use the simplified calendar of thirteen 28- 
day periods, and sixteen employ some ar- 
rangement of two four-week months and 
one five-week month, making uniform 
quarters. Four others have adopted spe- 
cial systems unlike any of the others: 
one bakery concern with several plants 
divides the year into quarters, with the 
quarters comprised of a six-week period 
followed by a seven-week period; another 
bakery company divides the year into 
ten periods, placing seven weeks in the 
first period, the rest of the year being 


divided into nine periods of five weeks 
each. A large company manufacturing 
packaged food products finds that ac- 
counting periods of one and a half months 
are more suited to its operations. Finally, 
a company operating a chain of motion 
picture theaters works with a budget 
system embracing fifty-two ungrouped 
weeks, cumulatively comparable from 
year to year. 

Clearly, the week is the significant ele- 
ment as a unit of measure in the major- 
ity of the special time periods reported, 
even among companies relating their ac- 
counting and budgeting operations to 
quarters. 

The accompanying table furnishes an 
analysis of the responses received in THE 
ConrerENcE Boarp survey. Apparently, 
the volume of business done makes little 
difference, for special calendar practices 
are to be found among small companies 
as well as large ones. The 1989 sales vol- 
ume has been used as the size indicator, 
in order that the tabulation would reflect 
normal operations, uninfluenced by war- 
time volume. 


SUN CALENDAR 


The Egyptians were the first people to 
evolve anything resembling the calendar 
in use today. Living by agriculture and 
observing coincidence in the movement 
of the sun and the rotation of the seasons 
corresponding to their periods of flood, 
planting-and-cultivation and harvest, they 
developed the Sun calendar. Each of 


three seasons was divided into four 30-day 
months and, with five surplus days added 
at the end of the last season, it rounded 
out the solar year of 365 days, according 
to their calculations six thousand years 


In the centuries which followed, many 
different calendars were originated, and, 
according to need or convenience or the 
whim of a ruler, were altered from time 
to time. 

When Julius Caesar conquered Egypt, 
he observed the superiority of the Sun 
calendar and was quick to adopt it at 
home, in place of the cumbersome Roman 
calendar. Provision for an extra day every 
four years and distribution of Egypt’s 
five year-end days over the year were two 
of the improvements added to make up 
the Julian calendar. 


THE SEVEN-DAY WEEK 


Credit for originating the seven-day 
week belongs to the Hebrews and the 
Babylonians. By decree of the Christian 
Roman Emperor, Constantine the Great, 
the seven-day week was, in the year 821, 
incorporated in the civil and church cal- 
endar. The magic number seven suited 
the times, for it had great religious signifi- 
cance and embraced the ordained cycle of 
six days of work and one of rest. 

To Constantine, then, belongs the re- 
sponsibility for wedding the seven-day 
week to the calendar of dates, and for 
the subsequent confusion that besets busi- 
ness today. It would be much simpler had 
he settled for a five-day or a six-day week 
since the seven-day week is out of step 
with all our other time measures. 


GREGORIAN CALENDAR 


After a dozen centuries, Pope Gregory 
XIUIT in 1582, effected certain adjustments 
in the calendar. It was discovered that 
the calendar was moving away from the 
solar year, having already lost ten days 
by reason of treating every century year 
as a leap year instead of only those 
divisible by 400. So, the lost ten days 
were picked up overnight, between Friday, 
October 4, and the next day which was 
called Saturday, October 15. The days 
of the week suffered no change, for no in- 
accuracy had developed there. Other 
changes principally related to feast dates. 

The Gregorian calendar has survived 
without change for more than three cen- 
turies. In 1752, it was adopted by Great 
Britain and her colonies, a change which 
caused George Washington to celebrate 
two birthdays—February 11, according 
to Britain’s old reckoning and February 22, 
according to Gregorian calendar measure- 
ment. 
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INTEREST IN CALENDAR REFORM 


At about the turn of our century, in- 
terest in calendar improvement became 
popular and studies of the subject were 
undertaken, first by religious groups, then 
by business associations. Finally, in 1910, 
the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce evinced interest, but World 
War I interrupted practical study of the 
matter. 

In 1923, the League of Nations took 
calendar reform under consideration and, 
in 1927, invited member nations to sub- 
mit data on the subject. This resulted 
in the appointment here of a National 
Committee on Calendar Simplification, 
which made an exhaustive survey of the 
subject, a published report of which ap- 
peared in 1929. 

Genuine public interest was aroused 
and many proposed plans were considered 
by the committee. Questionnaires were 
sent to national, international, regional, 
state and territorial associations, chambers 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


of commerce, boards of trade, rotary clubs 
and the like, with the following results: 

Of 1,433 organizations responding to 
the question: “Do you favor a change or 
simplification of the present calendar?” 
the replies were: 


FP CICERO 1,154 80.5% 
Opposed i sasine ce basteere 279 =19.5% 
To a second question: “If so which do 

you favor; that of 13 months of 28 days 

each; or that of 12 months consisting of 
equalized quarters of 91 days, each with 

months of 30, 30 and 31 days?” Only 488 

answered this question, as follows: 
Preferring the 18 months’ 


In favor 


plan OA. Reese 480 98.3% 
Preferring the equal quar- 
teria plan! Gro s...snee 8 1.7% 


The deliberations of the International 
Conference of the League, in October, 
1931, ended with no plan adopted although 
many were considered. The matter was 
put aside and referred back for further 
study by the several governments and, 


October, 1945 


World War II intervening, further action 
was suspended. 

The 13-period plan, devised by Moses 
B. Cotsworth, which had been so popu- 
larly supported here principally through 
the efforts of its sponsor, the late George 
Eastman, of Eastman Kodak Company, 
was one of the two plans most favored at 
the League conference. It failed, however, 
to sustain serious interest, being recognized 
as a desirable accounting convention for 
some businesses but not a worthy sub- 
stitute for our civil calendar. 

Meanwhile, alternate calendar plans 
giving greater significance to equal quar- 
ter-year divisions, in an arrangement of 
5-4-4, 4-5-4 or 4-4-5 weeks, have advanced 
steadily in general public favor here in 
the United States.. 

The World Calendar Association, organ- 
ized in 1930, has gained considerable popu- 
lar support for its plan for streamlining 
and improving our civil calendar as a 
time measure. It sponsors the equal- 


USE OF CALENDAR VARIATIONS AS BUDGETARY CONTROL AND ACCOUNTING CONVENTIONS BY 248 COMPANIES 


‘ompanies Using Calendar of Companies Using Calendar of | Other 
coniarteen 28-Dey Months pit Rael ees aa 
Number] Usin, 
Industry of Civi 
Classifi- ree Com- | Grego- : 1939 
cation Classification’ nies | rian 1939 Sales in Millions 1939 Sales in Millions Sales in 
Number eport-| Calen- Millions 
ing dar 
Under | 85to | $10to | Over || Under | 85 to | $10to | Over | Over 
$5 $10 $25 $25 $5 $10 $25 $25 $25 
2011 Wholesale nieatpacking®.. 3) (22... oe ee 8 1 ae ne oa ws +e 1 e 
203? | Canned, dried and frozen foods...............sseeeee0- 3 1 oe ” 1 Sr A fre la 
2051 | Wholesale and retail bakery products................... 3 fe fi: - 1 = a “ 2b 
22t1 ||| Cotton broad: woven. goods), 0... .acacsioremoncdesed ee ae 1 at if ae Ae ne 1 ‘ 
2231 | Woolen and worsted woven goods..................0005 8 2 x a ote “ ie 1 3 
2261 | Wool carpets, rugs and carpet yarn.................20- 2 1 ~s bs se avs A 5. - 
POT e | Maer-felt: hats, 2 50< Pe towina.« Pat. comets weieaentias eatin lee 1 ns ne oe * 1 a 
2582" |) Professional fornitures <6. 6.0. a a's «louse am opine inary eae ae 1 Hy Ae 1 tt Ee fs 
2028 |) Writing-paper mis. ca.s0n)as'se om» ora waiter ee Te 2 1 1 to FAS + oi 
2889 | Miscellaneous industrial chemicals.................2.+- 11 10 ne oe a ae 1 
2982 | Roofing felts and coatings... ..........cce+sseceseneess 2 1 = is 1 7% i 
$141 | Footwear, except rubber and house slippers............- 4 3 a 1 ~ as Ary 
3229 | Domestic and special glassware. 1 st Fic A 1 ea of 
$812 | Steel works and rolling mills.................eceeeese0: 2 1 ms as 1 55 A 
$352 | Hand tools, except edge tools............. 1 an Bc ne on ca as 
$881 | Fabricated structural steel..............ceeeesceesees 1 * ad le et BS a. 
$461 | Watches, clocks and parts, except cases................- 2 1 me Be i se a 
3519 | Internal-combustion engines................00eeeeeeeee 2 1 1 ae ds a te 
$522 | Agricultural machinery, except tractors................. 3 2 Ae ee at Jue 1 
3541 . | Machine: toolay, .... 25.245 <a/claicnierian ats 21s ersteieuctetonna saat 6 5 1 ne 5 x 
3561 | Pumps, air and gas compressors..............+000eee0% 5 4 1 se ey ne abe 
$613 | Electrical measuring instruments....................+-- 2 1 we et vg Fr 
$619 | Electric motors and equipment...................+++:: 6 5 ate re re 1 
3621, | Electrical appliances... 4.0.4 iccsc5.. cen steers tsinee ot 4 2 1 - 1 re a8 
8662: | Telephone equipment: 5 2505/0 sagittis.» ethnic ens aes Be ales 2 1 sis - * EA <n 
3912 | Photographic apparatus and materials.................. 1 x a st “ 
S014 4) Opthalmic goods iauar ees ce cet: 0.6 Oss eeelunee see 1 ‘fe 1 ys 
3916 | Surgical appliances and supplies..................0000- 1 re 1 oe A 
4911...) Retail grocery stores...iquc» uses » s8 <u cca sigs Oa 2 sh 1 ds a 
5011 | Retail general merchandise stores...................00- 16 13 Ae 2 1 ole 
6051 | Chain and mail-order general merchandise distributors. . . 1 “ an ee aa 
9011 | Motion picture production................s0ecseeeeeee 1 : 1 ae 
9031 | Motion picture theaters operating.................+0005 1 of || kee 
Various | All other industrial classifications which reported no varia- 
tions within the group from the common Gregorian Calendar| 151 | 151 


Standards, Bureau of the Budget. 
Group classification number, 
aHas eight budget periods of 1 
bTwo, with different plans: 1— 


months 


1From the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Division of Statistical 


each, 
ual 1$-week quarters with 7-week and 6-week divi- 


eThirteen 28-day months 
separate, unco: 


b ted b; 
dExpenses budge y bg bp 


8 5 8 g 6 5 + 


sions, 2—One 7-week period followed by nine 5-week periods make up the 
ee calendar in n considera P cas 


tion, not in effect. 
civil calendar, ‘venues accounted for in 52 
cumulative totals comparable from year to year. 


October, 1945 
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quarter calendar, with one 31-day and two 
30-day months. 


PLANS COMPARED 


Two plans have received serious con- 
sideration here as substitutes for our pres- 
ent Gregorian calendar: first, the Cots- 
worth 13-period plan, which failed to 
find favor with the League Commission; 
later, the World calendar plan. In the 
Cotsworth plan, prime _ significance is 
given to the week, with the regular and 
repetitious cadence of four weeks to each 
period. In the World Calendar, emphasis 
is given to the equality of quarters. 

Both these calendar plans provide for a 
year-end holiday to write off the odd 365th 
day, as a supernumerary not otherwise 
taken into account and without interrupt- 
ing the rotation of the week. Another 
holiday is similarly placed mid-year, when 
leap years occur. In both, less important 
holidays are shifted to the nearest Sat- 
urday or Monday, perhaps a desirable 
feature, not only resulting in less business 
interruption than midweek holidays 
cause, but enabling the enjoyment of 
longer week-end vacations. The con- 
venience of having dates always fall on 
the same weekday, year in, year out, are 
common to both plans. 

Although the feature of always four 
complete and unbroken weeks to each ac- 
counting period has distinct value in 
some industries, the short term of four 
weeks is so brief that in other businesses 
the periods defy satisfactory statistical 
comparison, and the World calendar is 
therefore more in favor. 

Important defects in our present civil 
calendar, viewed from the business angle, 
are: 

. Quarters are unequal; 

. Months are unequal; 

. A month is not a multiple of weeks; 

. Working days per month vary widely; 

. Saturdays (or, other paydays) may 
be either four or five per month; 

6. Months contain either four or five 
week ends, and most retail business 
reports are largely influenced by 
week-end results. 

Some advantages found in the 13-period 

plan are: 

1. Months are all equal, comprising 
four complete weeks; 

2. The same date falls on the same 
weekday in all months; 

8. Month ends coincide with week ends, 
without overlapping; 

4. Greater clerical facility and conveni- 
ence in statistical comparisons are 
possible; 

5. Thirteen accounting settlements in- 
stead of twelve would accelerate 


Cr ® 09 te 


money turnover, reduce credit bal- 
ances, lower risks. 

Important disadvantages of the 13- 

period plan are: 

1. Slight extra cost for the extra ac- 
counting closing; 

2. Being based on thirteen, a prime 
number, this calendar does not lend 
itself to division into halves or other 
aliquot parts of a year. 

Some advantages to be found in the 

World calendar are: 

1. The year divides into equal halves 

or quarters; 


ci2) 


. Months are not multiples of un- 
broken weeks but full quarters al- 
ways have thirteen weeks; 

38. The same month always has the 
same number of business days, year 
in, year out; 

4. Where comparisons of shorter peri- 
ods are not feasible, this plan offers 
considerable statistical advantages. 

Some disadvantages of the World cal- 

endar are: 


1. Months are not the same length and 


do not contain the same number of 
business days; 

. Months do not contain a number of 

complete weeks; 

8. Comparisons between months would 
contain imbalances if the months 
contained unequal numbers of pay 
days or week ends. 


chs) 


In settling back to a postwar normalcy, 
it is only a matter of time until calendar 
reform will again achieve the official im- 
portance it enjoyed prior to the war. And, 
as business becomes more and more sta- 
tistically minded, it is more than likely 
that something will be done about stream- 
lining the calendar, to make it a good 
tool for business, instead of forcing busi- 
ness repeatedly to weight or adjust its 
records to compensate for the calendar’s 
present eccentricities. 

Whatever calendar plan is substituted 
for the present Gregorian calendar, doubt- 
lessly some companies that have operated 
conveniently with other calendar devices 
will continue to do so. 


Frank L. Bana 
Division of Business Practices 


Regional Business Indicators: 


1. Bank Debits 


HE WAR has produced effects vary- 
ing widely from district to district 
throughout the United States. Reconver- 
sion and return to peacetime pursuits will 
certainly give rise to geographically un- 
even results. War contract statistics served 
during the war years as an important in- 
dicator of the general course of industrial 
activity and growth in the various dis- 
tricts. Private peacetime contracts which 
from this time forward are to take the 
place of centrally controlled and centrally 
reported war contracts will not be sys- 
tematically reported by districts. The 
need is therefore clear for regional busi- 
ness indicators which will reveal the 
course of activity in the more important 
centers of the country in the months to 
come, and, so far as possible, place these 
developments, region by region, in their 
proper historical perspective. 
The data here presented are intended 
to make a beginning in filling this need. 
The first task obviously is to set up sta- 


1This is the first of a series of articles undertaking to 
develop regional indicators of business activity. Other 
indicators to be considered include employment and pay- 
rolls, building permits, postal receipts, advertising linage, 
retail sales, and certain other series significant in one or 
more but not in all areas. 


tistical series which will reflect the his- 
torical pattern of each of the major re- 
gions and at the same time afford a base 
from which the reconversion record may be 
projected. The major requirements of data 
for such a purpose are: (1) they must be 
reasonably indicative of the course of busi- 
ness; (2) they must be available for a 
period of years during and prior to the 
war; and (3) they must be regularly avail- 
able at reasonably frequent intervals in 
the future with as little lag as may be 
possible. 

This first article limits itself to bank 
debits. There is, perhaps, no other single 
series which so well meets the requirements 
indicated. The areas’ for which these fig- 
ures are shown in Table 1 are for the most 
part those which received the largest vol- 
ume of war contracts, although four of 
them—Charleston, Hampton Roads, Pu- 
get Sound, and San Diego—are included 
not because of their industrial activity 
but because of their wartime increase in 

(Text continued on page 345) 


1Some of the statistics used in this article refer to “areas” 
as designated by the Bureau of the Census which differ in- 
significantly tor purposes in hand from corresponding 
War Production Board “areas.” 


TABLE 1: BANK DEBITS TO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, EXCEPT INTERBANK ACCOUNTS, BY CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 


AREAS, 1919-1945 
Source: FEDERAL RESERVE 


Millions of Dollars 
Boston Federal Reserve District New York Federal Reserve District slnaaerdes 5 eh —. 
New 
Haven- New York] Utica Buffalo cane Ness Phila- | Trenton 
Ratios apes Wasa Other City nee Hees Rei a pe! Other acl Area Other 
Area ea Area 
10105, ace “4,102 | 19,884 | 1,222] 3,690 | 244,119 .... | 3,159] 1,612 ol | mt Oalete 702 612 | 2,282 
T9S0 ee eee, 1,292 | 21,077 | 1,416 | 4,352 | 941,431 .... | 8,626 | 1,800 .. | 2,234 | 18,798 645 | 2,649 
TOCUR nes ena 1,085 | 16,186 | 1,143 3,822 | 907,096 .... | 2,929] 1,919 .. | 1,708 | 15,681 573 | 2,436 
1990 ee ee 1,144 | 16,871 | 1,241 | 3,482 | 939,855 3,144 | 1,927 ... | 1,840 | 16,998 615 | 2,372 
102825. eee 1,314 | 18,536 | 1,445 | 3,873 | 938,396 3,625 | 1,908| 5,659 | 2,177 | 18,730 712 | 2,859 
1994 Seiad acvieta. axe 1,448 | 19,321 | 1,490] 3,737 | 963,530 8,630 | 2,171 |. 6,194] 2,133 | 19,119 755 | 2,899 
L025 eee as oie ee 1,565 | 22,108 | 1,619] 4,081 | 313,373 4,208 | 2,378 | 6,945 | 2,393 | 21,413 820 | 38,020 
TOLG Sees nets nee ote 1,682 | 24,084 | 1,675 | 93,979 | 339,055 .... | 4,822 | 9,476 | 7,794 | 2,470 | 22,259 871 | 3,118 
1997.2e emer ens 2,236 | 25,864} 1,778 | 4,069 | 391,558 .... | 4,487] 2,707] 8,426] 2,570 | 23,115 905 | 38,271 
1028 Sein eee aah 2,568 | 25,906 | 1,952] 4,201 | 500,211 .... | 5,226 | 92,854] 9,294] 9,714 | 25,994 968 | 3,501 
1929. aeracteniaee nce 3,084 | 28,201] 2,103} 4,491 | 603,088 ... | 6,283 | 3,345 | 11,079 | 92,782] 28,578 | 1,038] 3,824 
1930. .... 66. .0eeeeeuee 2,469 | 22,647 | 1,794 | 3,661 | 384,639 ... | 4,736] 3,408] 9,791] 2,078 | 22,549 908 | 3,233 
OS Ue oedetaialsoyetniainier ait 2,110 | 17,843 | 1,510} 92,990 | 263,834 ... | 8,532 | 2,595 | 8,899] 1,790 | 18,069 924 | 2,669 
LOSE ree ters. ms leig saierere. nhs 1,598 | 12,966 | 1,103] 9,978 | 167,964 ae 2,454] 9,715 | 6,496} 1,151} 12,065 703 | 2,043 
LOSS Dae eseo snare meee 1,455 | 11,430 858 | 1,985 | 148,449 342 | 2,066] 2,447] 4,856 974 | 10,764 584 | 1,622 
1984.0... .. 002s seen. 1,677 | 13,629 999 | 2,957 | 165,948 878 | 2,419 | 3,036] 5,352 | 1,029 | 13,146 736 | 1,912 
LOS. avern cis isiieie wleterornie 2,000 | 15,119 | 1,058 | 9,520 | 184,006 379 | 2,629} 92334] 5,818] 2,163 | 14,872 812] 2,123 
1936............00008. 2,257 | 17,325 | 1,199 | 9,896 | 208,936 414] 2985] 2,189] 6,289] 2,508 | 16,125 807 | 2,510 
1987.02.22... seen ees 2,306 | 17,199 | 1,301] 3,196 | 197,836 433 | 3,209 | 2452] 6,640] 2,766 | 16,508 844 | 2,865 
1938. ......... ese e eee 2,091 | 14,656 | 1,118] 9,711 | 168,778 400] 2,596] 9,642 | 5,728 | 2,453 | 14,695 813 | 2,642 
1939. .............00- 2,248 | 15,290 | 1,198] 9,960 | 171,382 380 | 2,653] 2,596 | 5,981] 2613 | 15,974 909 | 2,841 
1940.0 2.6 s ete cane 2,594 | 15,639 |] 1,319] 3,987 | 171,582 376 | 2,856] 2,830] 6,474] 2,778 | 16,818 992] 3,151 
1941................4. 3,346 | 18,670 | 1,662 | 4,198 | 197,724 454 | 3,562] 3,018] 7,627] 93,320] 21,715 | 1,112} 3,746 
1942 January.......... 364] 1,713 163 405 | 17,247 45 326 234 691 320 | 1,874 112 327 
HEDKURTY cect 309 | 1,470 137 339 | 14,242 38 294 223 612 275 | 1,653 96 281 
Marcliz: ..../ssjane 871 | 1,703 160 407 | 17,056 43 330 309 730 $13 | 1,931 82 378 
Aprils, deca caer 370 | 1,658 154 382 | 16,023 43 313 225 673 296 | 1,789 100 316 
May.5.tnce ee 341 | 1,662 148 387 | 16,985 45 324 416 665 281! 1,812 121 301 
June eA. 382 | 1,648 164 416 | 17,394 45 345 406 767 299 | 1,846 100 345 
Salyers ah 362 | 1,706 158 424 | 17,110 49 333 214 712 307 | . 1,806 100 327 
AUIBUSE AG. s WA ace 344 | 1,528 139 391 | 17,051 42 326 252 656 296 | 1,791 94 312 
September........ 342 | 1,623 145 431 | 18,593 42 340 199 745 317 | 1,834 80 362 
October........... 368 | 1,832 163 441 | 18,323 48 375 238 7716 $38 | 1,885 87 352 
November........ 863 | 1,737 143 401 | 17,016 44 338 217 7165 310 | 1,824 101 310 
December......... 454 | 2,197 184 493 | 23,921 50 408 177 983 358 | 2,253 130 464 
Total. 4,370 | 20,477 | 1,858] 4,917 | 210,961 534] 4,052 | 3,111] 8,775 | 38,711 | 22,298] 1,202) 2,075 
1943 January........... 369 | 1,660 159 403 | 19,877 44 372 172 748 323 | 1,989 82 845 
RODTUATY states ine 335 | 1,508 139 $83 | 19,635 89 844 295 674 294 | 1,854 89 298 
1) Oe ae a 422 | 1,829 184 468 | 22,373 50 399 367 848 353 | 2,265 86 397 
ADEE peti sctee 501 | 2,502 191 503 | 27,174 51 421 239 907 872 | 2,725 112 414 
Mair ascents 390 | 1,814 165 423 | 23,910 46 369 349 753 858 | 2,096 119 $41 
snes. ease. 410 | 1,877 197 446 | 23,656 51 414 273 858 $82 | 2,211 95 382 
nly sete. eek, Pe 415 | 1,943 184 444 | 22,274 51 396 228 815 479 | 2,160 93 382 
Angiiat ie actin aon 401 1,758 175 398 | 19,714 44 376 255 751 322 2,138 121 $44 
September........ 545 | 2,354 196 499 | 25,931 49 432 248 945 389 | 2,577 108 469 
Oetober ys cscs anne 421 1,898 182 433 | 22,287 48 393 179 840 339 | 2,105 98 384 
November........ 408 | 1,987 171 438 | 21,671 47 399 288 833 344] 2,110 109 376 
December........ 453 | 2,068 197 489 | 26,882 50 455 207 | 1,025 400 | 2,574 131 497 
Total. tuecias. 5,070 | 23,198 | 2140] 5,328 | 275,384 570 | 4,769 | 3,100 | 10,007] 4,355 | 26,799 | 1,243 | 4,628 
1944 January.......... 561 | 2,113 198 460 | 25,112 48 423 218 893 492 | 2,441 103 418 
February......... 426 | 2,083 184 438 | 25,633 49 439 306 903 872 | 2,255 109 379 
ie ae 467 | 2,022 195 462 | 27,539 50 430 249 9638 391 | 2,489 93 440 
Apri ee ee 428 | 1,951 178 434 | 23,501 44 383 278 837 853 | 2,121 91 423 
May sere 419 | 1,870 178 423 | 22,954 45 418 $20 876 354 | 2,160 125 $94 
Jone... Sea. 513 | 2,596 222 565 | 31,180 53 462 $60 | 1,049 418 | 2,752 151 521 
Tily: / Sere ok $82 | 1,950 182 426 | 26,452 52 403 285 837 8361 | 2,254 124 430 
Avgust. 260: 881 | 1,744 172 414 | 24,307 46 386 279 843 875 | 2,145 123 $92 
September........ 365 | 1,814 175 433 | 24,953 49 397 222 855 367 | 2,124 118 460 
Oetobet rec wnratt 399 | 1,981 176 520 | 26,530 48 418 252 895 381 | 2,232 106 430 
November........ 428 | 2,289 193 475 | 27,885 51 395 268 933 391 | 2,974 135 465 
December......... 452 | 2,656 202 583 | 35,003 53 442 206 | 1,154 437 | 2,891 148 578 
otal wide aoe 5,221 | 25,069 | 2,255 | 56,635 | $21,049 588 | 4,996) 3,238 | 11,088] 4,692 | 28,838 | 1426) 5,832 
1945 January,......... 415 | 2,119 189 495 | 32,506 50 408 241 917 422 | 9,725 97 445 
February,........ 353 | 1,948 164 431 | 27,001 43 348 257 801 $43 | 2,161 103 874 
Darel: «0 ve ante 425 | 2,178 193 528 | 29,620 53 418 212 945 442 | 2,512 94 483 
Apri srr. oe 416 | 2,129 180 475 | 27,324 52 396 529 856 392 | 2,357 114 441 
BY, eee 417 | 2,292 197 514 | 31,287 54 432 396 938 415 | 2,551 145 455 
Jii6s 5... "ecules 507 | 38,053 224 617 | 38,763 59 474, 479 | 1,272 494 | 3,351 165 550 
Diyas sk. oe 388 | 2,113 181 468 | 31,205 51 389 $41 937 422 | 2,417 147 438 
AURIS Ol nee 859 | 2,070 164 464 | 27,301 45 371 222 843 418 | 2,212 115 414 
Note: The figures represent total debits or charges to deposit accounts of individuals, partnerships, corporations, the United States Government, and state 1nd local governments. 


The industrial areas shown are 
period covered. 
debits reported by banks in the 


proximate an elimination of the 


those of the War Production Saal The debits for each area are those of 
In some areas they are the total of the debits as reported by several cities within the district; in others data are available for only one city. “Other” means the 
“141 cities” series of the Federal Reserve not included in the industrial areas separately shown. In he 


effect of banks added to the reportine list. 
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e banks wi 


t area so far as 


a few instances t! 


vailable for approximately the 
total of 
figures have been adjusted to ap- 


are a’ 


TABLE 1: BANK DEBITS TO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, EXCEPT INTERBANK ACCOUNTS, BY CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS, 1919-1945—Continued 


Source: FEDERAL RESERVE 


Millions of Dollars 
Cleveland Federal Reserve District Richmond Federal Reserve District Leia sar ateeke Bask. 
. - oO B obile- 
ahleeny Heron BAM sires Other sve — seks Other ce Other _ Other 
Area Area Area Area 

Da ae ye fhe atti die ed ci el 7,836 1,084 9,140 5,499 4,846 1,01la 441 2,754 378 | 10,761 1,129 | 13,685 
WET oS A Ae ee i 9,180 1,258 | 10,998 6,241 5,599 1,036a 456 3,000 466 | 12,346 1,490 | 14,832 
LLU eae Re pa 6,422 680 8,716 5,287 5,091 722a 301 2,422 311 9,072 995 | 11,213 
NPE TE Te To hs bite og Sek. as 6,588 683 8,929 6,090 4,318 7940 297 2,604 313 9,266 1,186 | 11,364 
LOD. - enue ee eee a 7,774 868 | 10,354 | 7,144 4,524 982) 354 3,086 355 | 10,782 1,182 | 12,312 
CD OS ee 7,588 878 | 10,406 6,903 4,527 913 309 2,943 342 | 11,379 1,009 | 11,770 
iS So ESS oe ae es ee 8,359 1,081 | 11,565 7,721 5,072 971 314 3,256 423 | 13,490 1,269 | 12,924 
MOG A. Ark the ee. ae 9,088 1,130 | 11,591 8,213 5,205 1,093 336 3,180 470 | 13,794 1,532 | 13,292 
[LUT AG Aa a oe a rr 9,793 1,218 | 12,543 8,626 5,052 1,020 333 3,281 483 | 13,307 1,577 | 13,511 
PPE eee 2 AGS. 10,188 1,343 | 12,440 9,346 4,942 980 288b| 3,284 482 | 13,295 1,658 | 14,424 
LS SE eee ee 11,439 1,442 | 13,770 9,374 5,217 975 311 3,357 496 | 13,771 1,996 | 15,822 
EOS 8 or es. a 9,882 170) 42,171 8,033 | 5,166 878 290 3,047 443 | 11,480 1,780 | 13,990 
“ECSU oS et ce See 7,822 942 9,201 6,114 4,413 749 207 2,682 350 9,569 1,086 | 10,844 
eee oe CBOE eee aoe 4,888 584 6,089 3,866 3,384 553 129 2,185 272 7,078 872 7,772 
HEY, on ee 3,842 362 5,520 3,287 2,454 474 108 2,027 234 6.211 760 7.115 
MEI We PI FS ek oe 4 cee Das 4,738 538 6,860 4,339 3,137 624 138 2,698 281 7,723 1,033 8,738 
EE RAS cr os cago. hot... swe 5,614 611 7,669 5,134 3,427 672 162 3,021 309 8,227 1,229 9,682 
UE Se 6,866 738 8,758 6,209 4,049 710 190 3,402 366 9,220 1,555 | 10,920 
TO SO Se rn 7,571 840 9,549 6,965 4,417 780 226 3,784 464 | 10,376 1,899 | 12,009 
ISD i a e 2OCe Se | ieee a 6,069 691 7,412 5,690 3,926 697 191 3,476 443 9,827 1,641 | 10,515 
LOND. 2 Ao hae aa 6,780 802 7,759 6,111 4,182 759 213 3,685 446 | 10,561 1,563 | 10,934 
IS Ui. mca ie teal Sereda A 7,906 912 9,267 6,755 4,800 888 248 3,962 529 | 11,520 1,621 | 11,184 
“LL oes SNS ep ale er ea 10,183 1,202 | 11,749 8,388 6,217 1,183 345 5,098 761 | 14,639 1,919 | 13,563 
UES A] DoE 9 ae eo 885 107 1,028 757 546 114 33 475 83 1,403 181 1,292 
UPA S101 a ee A 769 99 928 668 516 98 28 413 76 1,287 162 1,109 
1d TE SS RS ea eee 905 115 1,074 768 568 120 33 492 90 1,373 179 1,275 

AT IE, Sine ing aired imei s 986 117 1,014 756 567 119 31 473 102 1,308 161 1,233 

No iia ipa ate 945 120 1,049 782 593 128 32 467 115 1,382 158 1,299 

Rainer Sy. 8 ects fey, IA le ee 1,017 130 1,160 789 599 138 35 476 94 1,360 166 1,397 

“UTS ed Sa 1,015 134 1,122 798 644 139 35 504 104 1,414 163 | 1,500 

ONE AEDES Abc ge aes Ef 949 135 1,026 793 612 131 33 508 110 1,377 176 1,452 
meptember. 20s... 8. 1,027 137 1,039 887 648 136 36 575 99 1,448 197 1,564 
Getober. 2; ee EL 1,100 168 1,193 862 693 194 37 603 103 1,608 192 1,655 
November...) 288. ob. 970 138 1,087 786 628 142 35 §23 103 1,463 174 1,556 
Deeember: See...) 0% .5.. 1,285 171 1,432 1,004 738 168 40 624 116 1,756 291 1,839 
Gtal.: Bate F. 11,852 STL | A3251 9,550 7,352 1,627 408 6,133 1,195 | 17,130 2,200 | 17,172 

eas wanwary. .. ke... kacck. sc. 1,028 150 1,096 829 598 136 39 525 106 1,546 189 1,606 
Remyaary 20.2. See. a 891 147 1,025 761 600 125 33 464 91 1,410 167 1,531 

BUA REOH SEAS ce OS 5 a 1,104 164 1,208 915 723 150 39 522 LL? 1,689 206 1,813 

i ae oe ne 1,251 189 1,386 1,067 787 157 40 575 118 1,696 293 1,798 

ES pe ee i ae ae 1,102 163 1,145 900 643 140 38 470 114 1,613 199 1,663 

POU 2). eee. Cae oe 1,209 178 1,398 914 710 153 39 518 114 1,663 219 1,774 

atlas 22s Anbre ok GRR wh 1,201 188 1,271 943 726 154 40 526 117 1,722 221 1,847 
LICL oe tae oer 1,162 168 1,182 874 688 142 36 535 109 1,620 212 1,711 
eptember. dice 1 shai... 1,433 209 | 1,474] 1,068 818 178 42 670 118 | 1,940 248 | 1,971 
oteber 6 26h os BIS cent. 1,267 196 1,281 943 729 151 44 601 113 1,798 213 1,843 
Mavember.s.ic. .). . Peak oo. 1,198 168 1,222 897 735 141 37 572 114 1,782 224 1,778 
December ices. obtain cs 1,383 190 1,544 1,110 808 169 42 615 124 2,027 303 2,026 
ae Oe 8 14,229 2,110 | 15,232 | 11,991 8,565 1,796 469 6,593 1,355 | 20,506 2,624 | 21,361 

PR AATEUATY « asccosrare tbitaj'sly ns 1,275 179 1,386 1,053 771 145 40 557 117 1,852 238 1,952 
BE DENBI YS aac vob gras an 7 « de 1,212 169 1,246 1,043 748 148 42 572 109 1,852 220 Laie 
2) Sie clone SNe eaten 1,233 191 1,349 992 775 159 41 585 113 1,889 235 1,917 

LD A a ia Se le 1,264 170 1,291 955 - 690 143 36 500 102 1,716 228 1,733 

Nes tale a Sale ee 1,289 176 1,286 930 733 152 37 531 lll 1,828 246 1,791 

TT Ea es kl 9 ea i ee 1,566 191 1,545 1,111 910 165 43 vei 135 2,048 272 2,096 

LH jdt Fe ng i OS 1,402 179 1,339 1,016 767 143 87 |, 547 114 1,877 264 1,963 
EOE A Aids eS Semaine 1,279 192 1,238 982 735 139 35 565 112 1,824 Q47 1,922 
Bepcemberss 7). Ofek. as 1,331 179 1,342 982 720 150 38 644 122 1,879 260 1,902 
ICEODEE cat Cae ee 8S. 1,407 192 1,297 967 728 144 38 652 123 1,923 252 1,899 
Navember-26))... 000... 1,373 212 1,472 1,032 801 148 42 637 131 1,947 268 2,001 
aFeeemMVer 2 sk tcl s bw Son 1,620 208 1,637 1,183 894 179 46 813 127 | 2,282 351 2,198 
pbartal 2 Site's. 5 ots 16,251 2,238 | 16,428 | 12,247 | 9,972 1,815 475 7,320 1,416 | 22,917 | 3,081 | 23,147 

BRMSESDATTOSLY ..0.. oe ok te eo 1,386 195 1,359 1,001 797 159 44 628 123 2,107 285 2,098 
EBiewarys, Oe 2, eee. dc 1,120 176 1,189 893 702 128 37 548 108 1,822 260 1,780 
LE eet a ss es 1,338 210 1,384 1,041 785 160 46 644 124 2,043 288 2,186 
te dt ee eee ee 1,298 207 1,826 1,021 746 139 41 564 103 1,861 260 1,918 

12 OES oc: eS OE 8 ee 1,424 222 1,408 1,075 822 149 42 587 121 1,984 294 2,092 

cet! ees 3 ee aes 8 Ee s 1,750 235 1,671 1,273 1,044 180 45 713 127 | 2,217 338 | 2,291 

Bnlvoen cae. TRS. 1,334 198 1,317 1,011 757 143 38 585 99 1,872 280 2,079 
iC a ee es 1,277 184 1,264 980 721 132 39 623 104 1,859 268 | 2,074 


a, Excludes Newport News for the years 1919-1923. 


b. Eleven-month total. 
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TABLE 1: BANK DEBITS TO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, EXCEPT INTERBANK ACCOUNTS, BY CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS, 1919-1945—Continued 


Source: FEDERAL RESERVE 


San Francisco Federal Reserve District 


Millions of Dollars 
Chicago Federal Reserve District Dallas Federal Reserve District 
Mil- : South Houston- ee San Los San 
Chicago | waukee Detroit Bend- Other | Galveston} Arthur- Other | Francisco] Angeles Diego 
Area Area Area ays orte Area | Beaumont Bay a Area 
ca Area Area 
OLDS Areca amines 33,595 2,849 6,301 183 7,741 2,375 sieve 4,296 ne 4,134 273 
OPO iran os nmiaes - 37,954 3,533 7,883 244 9,542 2,816 ate 5,084 | 13,034 5,813 426 
LOQT Sow 6 eniaer' 80,832 2,766 5,746 284 7,209 2,682 ee 4,215 | 10,671 5,948 408 
Bo SOIC ODE $2,331 2,886 6,385 370 7,332 2,471 ar 4,492 | 10,188 6,940 469 
VOSS recea cicisielsiaass 35,279 3,283 7,918 471 8,416 2,802 Bits 4,543 | 11,409 9,508 553 
L924 oes tees « 35,723 3,142 8,226 487 8,417 2,299 Sr 4,519 | 11,734 9,915 580 
NOZD i cclsye «otitis ss 40,470 3,398 9,971 595 9,141 2,864 320 4,999 | 13,747 | 10,447 669 
LOSE Sie eccte sieinns sis 42,839 3,620 | 10,482 608 9,668 2,659 371 5,100 | 15,219 |} 11,611 771 
WOVU ects ctceion es 45,970 3,700 | 10,225 588 9,712 2,736 408 5,308 | 18,333 | 12,260 743 
LOS dem cretion. 51,162 3,740 | 13,427 596 | 10,137 2,816 415 5,795 | 22,023 | 14,073 753 
LOGO eer ore siasatelereieys 58,739 3,796 | 14,759 651 | 10,965 2,992 493 6,315 | 20,474 | 15,865 776 
MOSO So cccroty so diateveters 47,094 3,532 | 11,693 617 9,498 2,590 430 5,272 | 17,936 | 12,986 656 
WOSDciawe cine ees - 85,065 2,932 9,051 445 7,764 2,083 326 4,049 | 13,917 | 10,115 558 
VOSS veer canes 23,823 2,215 6,255 291 5,459 1,607 222 8,138 | 10,116 7,117 400 
TOSS ee ete 21,939 1,988 3,807 199 4,196 1,526 190 2,873 8,981 6,032 317 
5 Te eeetnieiceclont sarc 26,326 2,457 6,621 262 5,586 1,847 258 3,749 | 10,133 6,984 360 
T9852. ectiwicne sss 31,111 2,760 8,733 341 6,699 2,182 314 4,194 | 10,845 8,633 500 
ROSG ae sic esiowas rie 36,612 3,276 | 10,616 432 7,874 2,535 854 4,999 | 12,254] 10,920 574 
MOST oie stellen ies 37,348 3,402 | 11,928 474 8,565 3,023 419 5,812 | 12,832 | 11,851 638 
LOS Sricoretstee ins cee 82,757 2,906 8,899 390 7,573 2,855 388 §,361 | 11,185 | 10,544 586 
VOSS. ccs sie wares 84,966 3,108 | 10,439 442 8,146 3,031 388 5,604 | 11,375 | 10,799 590 
VOAO S cetctsrets arsine late 86,936 3,301 | 12,556 541 8,948 3,329 407 5,887 | 12,011 | 11,639 664 
VOSS aise asco s 45,092 4,082 | 16,556 661 | 10,995 4,126 507 7,452 | 14,424 | 14,087 | 1,067 
1942 January..... 4,068 384 1,460 60 1,058 408 51 739 1,303 1,328 136 
February... 8,380 345 1,291 49 900 8349 45 649 1,184 1,230 120 
March....... 4,485 460 1,489 67 1,076 378 48 705 1,358 1,366 133 
Biri ive aravete 2s 4,038 380 1,511 59 1,026 376 49 660 1,272 1,297 140 
MN orc taba ox 4,194 376 1,529 59 1,028 eid 51 701 1,263 1,213 157 
June........ 4,332 425 1,640 62 1,085 389 52 700 1,413 1,307 177 
UY sdoceeee 4,212 408 1,792 61 1,115 410 51 733 1,485 1,357 172 
August...... 4,137 416 1,757 56 1,033 406 53 754 1,497 1,356 193 
September...| 4,512 437 1,839 62 1,089 407 55 782 1,615 1,343 181 
October...... 4,728 443 1,930 60 1,194 479 59 874 1,705 1,371 187 
November...| 4,184 402 1,845 58 1,055 434 59 817 1,582 1,301 192 
December....| 5,217 582 2,256 64 1,244 563 74 979 1,958 1,552 238 
Total......] 51,487 5,058 | 20,342 717 | 12,899 4,971 647 9,094 | 17,635 | 16,021 | 2,026 
1943 January..... 4,364 479 2,065 55 1,126 453 68 821 1,706 1,488 235 
February....| 4,230 422 1,812 49 1,027 410 63 750 1,591 1,350 187 
March’ oe» ..¢ 5,552 627 2,311 57 1,296 491 72 987 1,866 1,611 298 
wi le A eee 5,586 634 2,403 59 1,298 505 80 949 1,915 1,723 262 
MAY delete ss 4,604 457 2,105 53 1,146 462 71 878 1,745 1,658 217 
DANE Ce eros 5,001 575 2,328 64 1,302 514 73 992 1,913 1,777 197 
MALY sostia.clete. sve 5,036 516 2,197 62 1,300 496 73 944 1,937 1,800 266 
August...... 4,767 495 2,257 56 1,184 492 71 842 1,918 1,731 261 
September...| 6,176 654 2,641 62 1,478 573 83 1,094 2,063 1,905 241 
October...... 5,029 540 2,376 59 1,353 524 75 943 1,946 1,849 218 
November...| 6,092 512 2,258 56 1,268 524 79 941 1,994 1,806 247 
December....} 5,870 643 2,700 ual 1,469 620 89 1,129 2,226 1,971 212 
Totals can. 2 61,307 6,554 | 27,453 703 | 15,247 6,064 897 | 11,270 | 22,820 | 20,669 | 2,841 
1944 January..... 5,416 599 2,540 63 1,383 565 83 987 2,096 1,963 216 
February....| 5,319 514 2,512 58 1,346 527 81 1,018 1,999 1,908 258 
Marchi. s.co0 6,565 659 2,664 67 1,472 598 79 1,028 2,167 2,100 231 
ADT scpuien s 4,742 568 2,404 63 1,337 541 V7 977 1,936 1,940 213 
May is sac ce 5,091 498 2,424 64 1,309 566 73 985 1,942 2,006 247 
June......... 6,165 731 2,707 76 1,491 650 82 1,128 2,333 2,143 227 
WU te caea . 5,793 546 2,492 63 1,375 575 81 987 2,064 2,082 233 
August...... 5,286 533 2,569 64 1,322 583 74 967 2,073 2,024 248 
September...} 5,327 584 2,414 72 1,340 567 79 1,068 2,089 1,942 212 
October...... 6,172 533 2,339 71 1,420 579 77 1,041 2,168 1,991 201 
November...| 6,036 582 2,454 73 1,471 586 80 1,042 2,215 2,074 260 
December....| 7,146 700 2,863 74 1,608 694 94 1,287 2,495 2,298 223 
Total......| 69,058 7,047 | 30,382 808 | 16,874 7,181 960 | 12,514 | 25,507 | 24,421 | 2,769 
1945 January..... 5,723 609 2,482 67 1,549 633 89 1,206 2,225 2,353 248 
February....| 4,894 534 2,226 59 1,308 540 79 1,000 2,013 2,029 198 
March....... 6,653 678 2,657 92 1,531 684 88 1,132 2,503 2,386 238 
April eeaie... 5,402 577 2,362 80 1,406 605 76 1,014 2,085 2,151 211 
Mayr. ects s: 5,858 578 2,453 70 1,485 633 82 1,111 2,228 2,349 251 
June; sbi ns 7,029 782 2,636 108 1,738 716 87 1,257 2,410 2,643 232 
duly careere: 5,319 563 2,166 80 1,441 621 81 1,051 2,165 2,460 217 
August...... 4,977 570 1,947 15 1,344 591 78 982 2,153 2,399 204 


«. Excludes Newport News for the years 1919-1923, 


b. Eleven-month total. 
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(Text continued from page 341) 
population. Table 2 and Charts 1 and 2 
show that there is a fairly close relation 
between the wartime increase in bank 
debits in these centers and the rise in 
population and in employment. 


LARGE WAR AREAS 


Certain centers received war orders in 
the largest absolute amounts, not in 
amounts largest in relation to their pre- 
war or normal industrial activity. Indeed, 
if the centers had been chosen on the 
basis of the ratio of war contracts to the 
value of 1939 manufactures, it is probable 
that not more than one of these areas 
here shown would have been selected. In 
the May, 1944, issue of The Business 
Record, there appears a list of twenty-five 
counties whose ratios of war contracts 
to 1939 manufactures were the largest. 
Only Nassau county in New York State 
and San Diego, California, there shown 
are included in the areas used in this ar- 
ticle. Although war orders in the districts 
included here have been large in compari- 
son with prewar manufacturing output, 
the ratio has varied substantially; never- 
theless, as compared with the true “boom- 
town” war districts, the return to peace 
in most of the districts here listed will 
be a shift to pursuits to which they were 
accustomed in prewar days rather than 
the development of new industries where 
none previously existed in peacetime. 

Moreover, as has been suggested by a 
number of other series, including regional 
growth in bank deposits and accumula- 
tions of liquid assets by individuals, it 
is evident from Table 2 that wartime 
growth in employment, population and, 
so far as revealed by bank debits, in 
business activity was by no means con- 
fined to the larger centers of population. 
Thus we find such areas as those centered 
in Boston, Pittsburgh, and New York City 
losing appreciably in civilian population 
and gaining relatively little in civilian em- 
ployment. Increases in bank debits are as 
a rule correspondingly modest. One net re- 
sult is that the sum total of the debits in 
the industrial areas here shown separately 
increased less rapidly during the war 
years than did those of the cities included 
among the “other” centers. 


LONG-TERM GROWTH 


An element of long-term growth is evi- 
dent in some but not in all instances. 
Indeed, in a few of the larger districts, 
predominantly financial centers, bank 
debits in 1944 were lower than in 1929. 
These exceptional trends are, however, to 
be regarded as a result of the large vol- 


Chart 1: Bank Debits and Civilian 


Population in Selected Districts 
Source: Federal Reserve 
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ume of speculation in the earlier year 
which has not again developed in this 
country. It is, of course, well recognized 
that this speculative mania in the late 
Twenties vitiates the value of bank debits 
as business indicators in the earlier years 
so far as the more important financial 
centers, particularly New York City, are 
concerned. No similar situation has 
arisen since the collapse of the stock mar- 
ket in 1929. There is, therefore, more 
warrant for comparing “outside” debits 
with those of New York City in these lat- 
ter years, although, of course, transactions 
essentially financial in nature, notably 
subscriptions to war loans, are probably 
relatively greater in the larger financial 
centers than elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, a number of areas 
had, so far as bank debits are concerned, 
fully recovered their best predepression 
level (except the speculative peak years 
1928-1929) by 1939. This is notably true 
of the Houston-Galveston area, and the 
nonindustrial centers in the New York, 
Richmond and Dallas Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, but the regions centering in Hart- 
ford, Albany, Trenton, Mobile, Tulsa, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles had by the out- 
break of World War II succeeded in 
building their industrial activity, so far 
as it is measured by bank debts, to points 
comparable with their predepression lev- 


els. A number of the other centers were 
still far below the levels of the Twenties 
when war broke out in 1939. 


DEGREE OF SPECIALIZATION 


Other interregional differences have an 
even more immediate bearing upon proba- 
ble postwar developments. One of them 
is the degree of specialization in purely 
war matériel. A comparison, or rather 
contrast, of the Detroit and San Diego 
areas will make the point clear. Total 
aircraft orders placed in the Detroit area 
through May, 1945, amounted to some- 
thing more than $4.4 billion;* the com- 
parable figure for San Diego is $2.6 bil- 
lion. Yet the aircraft orders in Detroit 
constituted only about 27.5% of all war 
orders placed in that area, while those 
placed in the San Diego district consti- 
tuted about 90% of all war orders placed 
in that area. As much to the point is 
the fact that the value of manufactured 
products in the Detroit area in 1939 was 
$2.7 billion,’ while that of the San Diego 
area was only $41.8 million. By and 
large, Detroit faces a need to return to 
its normal peacetime industry, which pro- 
duced $3.4 billion in peacetime goods in 
1937. San Diego, when the manufacture 


{War Production Board, “Summary of War Supply and 
Facility Contracts by State and Industrial Area, Cumulative 
through May, 1945.” 

2"*Census of Manufactures,” 1939, vol. I. 


Chart 2: Bank Debits and Nonagricul- 
tural Civilian Employment in 
Selected Districts 
Source: Federal Reserve 
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Table 2: Wartime Changes in Bank 
Debits, Civilian Population and Em- 
ployment in War Production Centers 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bureau of the Census; 
Federal Reserve 


Civilian 
Employ- | _ Civilian 
Bank es © Population 
Area Dore seultoral ye 
% Change | Establish- . 
best tl pel, 1940 ont 
1943 
Nov.1 1943 
Hartford......... +125.5 | +42.6 +5.3 
BostenAceeeee. 451.7 | +18.1 -5.1 
New Haven- 

Waterbury..... +78.6 | +38.7b -1.4 
Uitica ieee ie +50.0 | +39.0 -1.8 
Bultalot.s see ce +79.8 | +54.6 +0.4 
Albany. . : +19.4a| +39.9a —4.1la 
Philadelphia.” +67.8 | +29.9 +1.7 
Trenton. . ....| +36.7 | +19.2 -0.5 
Cleveland. ....... +109.9 | +41.4 +1.0 
Akron............|+163.1 | +81.7 +7.1 
Pittsburgh........ +96.3 | +21.0 -7.8 
Baltimore........ +104.8 | +51.2 | 412.5 
Hampton Roads, .|+136.6 |+113.1 | +57.1 
Charleston S. C...|/+120.2 |4+144.1 | +37.5 
Mobiles c22 oa... +203.8 |+206.5 | +60.9 
Tulsasee 2 +67.9 | 471.7 | 410.3 
Chicago..........] +75.3 | +22.6 -1.4 
Milwaukee....... +110.9 | +42.1 -0.6 
Detroit. . ..|+163.0 | +51.9 | +10.0 
South Bend. Be 1 eo +59.0 | +53.8 +7.0 
Houston- 

Galveston...... +100.1 | +52.8 | +14.3 
Port Arthur- 

Beaumont......|/+131.2 |+115.0 | +22.7 
San Francisco Bay| +100.6 | +70.8 | +24.4 
Los Angeles...... +91.4 |] +63.9 | +13.0 
San Diego........|+381.5 |+147.6 | +42.9 
Puget Sound...... +170.2 | +91.5 | +18.8 
Portland, Oregon.|+159.8 |4+128.1 | +24.0 


New York—Newark 
—Jersey City... -7.1 


Population 


Schen- 


+61.0 | +22.2 


aBank debits are Sorte for Albany only. 
and heeaey growth is for Albany, Troy an 


ect; 
Binahates Bridgeport. 


of aircraft inevitably drops to a mere 
trickle as compared with wartime sched- 
ules, plainly must drastically curtail its 
industrial operations or else develop in- 
dustries not heretofore found there. 

A similar situation is encountered when 
comparison is made between the Mobile 
and Philadelphia areas. The Philadelphia 
area through May, 1945, received $1.1 
billion in shipbuilding contracts; Mobile 
received $832 million. Philadelphia’s ship- 
building contracts, however, represented 
only about 20% of the total of war con- 
tracts received by that district, while 
those of Mobile amounted to more than 
99% of all war contracts received. The 
products manufactured in the Mobile area 
in 1939 were valued at $47.2’ million; 
those produced in the Philadelphia area 
amounted to $2.3 billion. When ship- 
building declines to a mere fraction of the 
war volume, as it of course must, the re- 
conversion problems of the Philadelphia 
area will be quite different from those of 
Mobile. 


The War Production Board in an an- 
alysis published in June, 1945,° divided 
179 industrial areas into four groups. The 
first group was designated as “single pur- 
pose—munitions,” defined as “an area in 
which the only prominent manufacturing 
activity is concerned with the production 
of aircraft, ships, or ordnance items.” The 
second, entitled “single purpose—other,” 
was defined as areas in which one predomi- 
nant nonmunitions product employed the 
bulk of plant resources and available la- 
bor. The third category, “multiple pur- 
pose—munitions,” was designated as 
those which though not dependent upon 
one product, still must rely upon muni- 
tions items for most of present produc- 
tion. The fourth, “multiple purpose— 
diversified” areas, are those in which 
there is “balance between a number of 
munitions and nonmunitions major prod- 
ucts.” 

As classified by the War Production 
Board, none of the districts listed sepa- 
rately here is included in the first two 
categories—which generally speaking are 
smaller communities—but group three in- 
cludes no less than fourteen of these cen- 


ters, among them such important dis- 
tricts as New York City, Chicago and 
Boston. 

Significant variations likewise appear 
in the expansion of industrial facilities. 
Thus, such facilities for which contracts 
were let in the Port Arthur-Beaumont 
area through February, 1945, amounted 
to some $155 million, while those reported 
in the Chicago area totaled $764 million. 
Yet, according to the War Production 
Board,’ facilities authorizations through 
May, 1944, in the Port Arthur-Beaumont 
district totaled about $25,000 per 1939 
wage earner, while those in Chicago came 
to less than $2,700 per 1939 wage earner. 
Again the Houston-Galveston area re- 
ported facilities authorizations amount- 
ing to $23,000 per 1939 wage earner, while 
Detroit had only $3,200 per 1939 wage 
earner, although the actual amounts in- 
volved in the latter were not very far 
from double those in the former. 


Freperick W. JoNrs 
Anita R. Kopreison 
Division of Business Statistics 


“The Geographic Distribution of Moomrnesaetat Facili- 
ties Expansion, July, 1940-May, 1944.” 


Cost of Living in August 


| feceke COSTS for families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers declined 0.3% from the June- 
July peak to the August level of 106.6 
(1923=100) as measured by Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s index. Notwithstanding 
this drop from the June-July level, the 
highest reached since 1921, the August 
all-items figure is still 1.5% higher than 
it was in August, 1944. The purchasing 
value of the 1923 dollar rose 0.3% to 
stand at 93.8 cents. 

Of the five components included in the 
all-items index, food is probably the most 
sensitive and was the only component to 
decline from July to August. This de- 
crease of 0.9% brought the food index 
to 113.9. Housing costs are surveyed in 
May and October and consequently no 
change was reported in this component. 
The total clothing index also remained 
the same although men’s clothing rose 
0.1%, which is too small a change to 
affect the combined clothing figure. While 
electricity and gas costs have shown no 
change in more than a year, some scat- 
tered increases in the price of bituminous 
coal and coke caused the fuel and light 


index to increase 0.2%. The sundries 
index rose 0.1% to the August figure of 
115.4, reflecting irregularly reported small 
price increases of various items in this 
category. 


INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


For the second consecutive month, of 
the sixty-three cities surveyed fewer 
have shown increases in living costs and 
more cities showed decreases. Living 
costs in fifteen cities increased in August 
over the July level, no change was re- 
corded in six cities and in forty-two cities 
living costs receded. The greatest in- 
crease was reported in Birmingham, 0.5%, 
while Macon and Rochester followed with 
a rise of 0.4%. Lower food prices, es- 
pecially fish, potatoes and green vege- 
tables, caused the index of living costs in 
Detroit to decline 1.4%, which is the 
largest drop reported for any city. Lower 
food prices in Trenton, Buffalo and New 
Haven resulted in respective declines of 
0.9%, 0.8%, and 0.7%. For each of the 
sixty-three cities surveyed, the index 
stands at a higher level than it did in 
August, 1944. The increases range from 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted Clothin, Fuel and Light i 
Date a of Food Housing! 7 eatin Sundries Fonchas are 
seni Total | Men’s Women’s Total? | Electricity Gas Dollar 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


UDMA SAU GURY. 6 56. oc nipeyere ach 3 105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
Beptember........-...3- 105.0 Al a Gas} 90.9 93:2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
Wetober. tics. Sede 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November............. 105.3 Li 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
December. « Faiee <a.0:0 0 «12 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 

TSSORAANWALY oo. 0.5.5) iske: «85 oyaie 105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
BPODMUALY c.0.5.c'e crelerne ioe 105.5 111.2 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
MATCH 25 Sree ae 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
PADDING aptt alt. deo apeteb's 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.5 
LIENS CG SRN eae tet ee 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94.2 
UGC. Gia oneoee 106.9 114.8 91.0 94.7 103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
Mam eee eee etree 106.9 114.94 91.0 94.6 103.8 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 115.3 93.5 
PATEQUS bch cio Sian civ Yeuuin 106.6 113.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 115.4 93.8 

Percentage Changes 
July 1945 to Aug. 1945....... -0.3 -0.9 0 | 0 | +0.1 0 | +0.2 0 | 0 +0.1 +0.3 
Aug. 1944 to Aug. 1945....... +1.5 +2.1 +0.1 +1.7 +1.8 +1.7 +1.9 0 0 | +1.6 1.5 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and October 15. aBased on food prices for July 16 1945 
Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: Tuer ConrERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 


ve ~ Actual | Nominal 
Date pata Weekly eae sd soe ee Hourly Earnings | Weekly Earnings Fe ings : i Total 
Earnings | Earnings Production Piptuction an ile ee ae Se! Week a er Man Payrolls 
Worker Worker Production Hours 
Actual Real | Actual Real Worker 
REMMI ds 5, auc sittin oe -euha ntsc $1.072 | $48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92.3 142.2 131.3 261.1 
PRUE esas. sas scadicie « qans aie 1.070 48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 141.6 131.3 260.7 
POpUeM bers. cece. cee OA 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 130.2 260.7 
Bictober, «o>. Uslowaexe angle 1.079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 
PROS DRI ra cia ciel. coarse + a1 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 i Ay fle 255.9 
RARTENIAIOT sary niece sxx, ovagh svnlagde a 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 
A PAMUATY, 0.5.0. oc cele ss ieee. 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202.4 191.5 190.9 180.6 93.9 137.5 129.1 262.5 
CUT ies Sao diege 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 190.1 180.2 93.5 187.4 128.5 261.2 
1 UCT nn a ae 1.101 50.99 46.1 44.4 203.5 193.1 191.6 181.8 93.7 186.2 127.6 261.0 
0 ee Se ee eee 1.101 50.13 45.4 44.4 203.5 192.3 188.4 178.1 92.3 134.0 123.7 252.5 
BO Be a aa Aites Sis ines Ini Ree Oy 1.100 49.62 45.0 44.3 203.3 191.4 186.5 175.6 91.5 130.9 119.8 244.1 
SRYECIM Cetera icsrietsie watendine eres a 1.111 50 .33r 45.2r 44.3 205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9r 91.97) 127.6r) 117.3r, 241.38r 
OINSGLLs sae we ote. tee ee 1.110 49.49 44.6 44.2 205 .2 192.0 186.0 174.0 90.7 123.3 111.8 229.3 
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0.1% for Bridgeport to 4.4% for Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. The median rise 
was 1.7%. 

The index for International Falls, Min- 
nesota, which is compiled quarterly, rose 
1.0% from the May level to 102.3 in Au- 
gust (November, 1944=100). The food 
component rose 2.6% to reach 106.0, 
while an advance of 1.1% brought the 


fuel and light index up to 101.1. A rise 
of 0.6% in the clothing component was 
noted and this index now stands at 
102.6. .House furnishings increased 0.1% 
to reach the August level of 100.8. The 
housing and sundries components remain- 
ed unchanged at 100.0. 
Guy M. Graysiu, Jr. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Earnings, Hours in Manufacturing 


N JULY, the month before the end 

of the war, the work week of the 
average production worker was more than 
half an hour shorter and his weekly pay 
1.7% less than in June. Fewer produc- 
tion workers were employed in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries surveyed 
each month by Tue Conrerence Boarp. 
Hourly earnings were only a little lower 
than in June when they were at their 
peak, “Real” weekly earnings, man hours 
and payrolls were all lower than during 


month of last year and 46.2% greater 
than in January, 1941, the base date of 
the Little Steel formula. 

The peak level for weekly earnings was 
reached in March of this year. The July 
average of $49.49 was $1.50, or 2.9%, 
below the high point and 1.7% less than 
in June; but it was 1.3% higher than 
in July, 1944. Since August, 1939, and 
January, 1941, the rise was 81.3% and 
61.7%, respectively. 

The amount of goods and services that 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 


Tue ConFERENCE BoarD 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1929 1934 1939 


1944 1936 1937 


the previous month. Wage-rate increases 
reported were negligible, averaging only 
0.02% for all workers. 

Average hourly earnings declined only 
0.1%, with the shorter work week to some 
extent offset by premium pay earned by 
employees of companies operating on the 
Fourth of July. The shift in employment 
distribution also tended to keep average 
hourly earnings up. Since the latter part 
of 1944, the proportion of women work- 
ers has been decreasing and that of skilled 
males, with their higher hourly rates, in- 
creasing. The July average of $1.110 an 
hour was 3.5% higher than in the same 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


could be purchased, or “real” weekly earn- 
ings, declined 1.6% in July. With living 
costs increasing more than dollar weekly 
income, real earnings were lower than a 
year ago, but they have increased 42.5% 
since the month before the start of the 
war in Europe and 30.1% since January, 
1941. 

Working hours averaged fewer than 
45 a week for the first time since April, 
1943. The July average of 44.6 hours was 
0.6 hour, or 1.8%, under that of June and 
1.8% less than in July, 1944. The current 
high for this series was reached in Janu- 
ary of this year, when the work week 


averaged 46.2 hours. Since that time, the 
drop in hours has amounted to 3.5%. The 
increase from August, 1939, has been 
17.7%; and since January, 1941, 10.9%. 

The 4.7% decline in total man hours 
in July was the largest drop since Janu- 
ary, 1938. The July index of 111.8 (1923 
=100) was lower than during any month 
since December, 1941, and was 14.9% 
less than a year ago. However, it was 
69.9% higher than in August, 1939. 

Employment continued downward in 
July, with a decline of 3.4% since the 
previous month, which, as in man hours, 
was the largest decrease since January, 
1938. The number of employed produc- 
tion workers has declined in nineteen 
of the twenty months since November, 
1943, when the peak level reached in 
October was maintained. The total drop 
since that time has been 20%, with the 
July index lower than any month since 
May, 1941, but higher than any time 
before then. Employment was 13.3% be- 
low July, 1944, and 44.2% more than 
in the month before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe. 

The other index affected by employ- 
ment—total payrolls—also showed in 
July the greatest decline for any month 
since January, 1938. At 229.3 (1923= 
100), payrolls were 5% lower than in 
June and 12.2% below a year ago. But 
payrolls have not dropped so rapidly as 
man hours and employment, and are still 
higher than any month previous to Oc- 
tober, 1942, although lower than the 
months since that date. 


Eximaseta P. ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Trade with the Philippines 


All commercial exports to the Philippine 
Islands will be affected by the new pro- 
cedure announced by Foreign Economic 
Administrator Crowley on September 11, 
1945. Philippine importers are empow- 
ered to hold direct negotiations with 
American exporters in the customary man- 
ner, but must file with the FEA office 
in Manila a duplicate order for any goods 
purchased, 

If the order conforms to FEA require- 
ments regarding proper distribution, 
handling capacity, etc., the FEA assigns 
a registry number to it which the import- 
er transmits to the exporter in the United 
States. 

While many commodities can be 
shipped under a general export license, 
no shipping space allocations will be avail- 
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able without this registry number. In 
the case of special export licenses, the 
FEA requires a registry number. Alloca- 
tion of shipping space will be made in 
such a manner as to assure priority for the 
most essential goods. 

For orders received prior to Septem- 
ber 12, exporters may apply to FEA for 
an export license where required, or to 
WSA berth agents for shipping space, in- 
dicating on ‘their application the dispatch 
date of the order. 


Navy Terminations 


Settlement of most terminated Navy 
contracts by New Year’s Day has been 
announced as a goal by H. Struve Hensel, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The 
Department believes that it can adhere to 
this schedule if the contractors will cooper- 


ate and file their claims promptly. “If the 
contractors will file their claims by Octo- 
ber 15, the Navy will undertake to have 
them reviewed by inspectors of material 
and forwarded to the contracting officers 
by November 15,” the Assistant Secretary 
stated. “The goal of contracting officers 
for final settlement is set as thirty days 
after they receive the claims.” 

The Navy has sponsored training pro- 
grams in cooperation with the Army to 
assist contractors unfamiliar with settle- 
ment procedures. Contractors may con- 
tact their government contracting agency 
or one of the twenty regional Termination 
Coordination Committees for information. 

The Navy program is designed to fa- 
cilitate plant clearance and reconversion 
and also to speed the return of Naval Re- 
serve contract-termination personnel to 
civilian life. 


Business Book Shelf 


Survey of the New York City Market. 
New York: By the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 


Economic Base of Detroit. Detroit: City 
Plan Commission, City of Detroit. 
These surveys of two of the nation’s 
largest cities provide valuable data to 
manufacturers, merchants and others who 
are investigating industrial conditions of 
certain areas, economic trends, and po- 
tential markets. Viewed together, the two 
surveys reveal some interesting contrasts. 
More than half the labor force in De- 
troit is engaged in manufacturing, as 
compared with a little over one quarter 
in New York City. Wholesale and retail 
trade give employment to nearly as many 
as manufacturing in New York, but in 
Detroit less than half as many are con- 
nected with trade; although in both cities 
the proportion to total workers is a little 
over one fifth. Some of the smaller groups, 
such as personal and professional service 
and financial, are higher in New York. 
New York, seldom regarded as a great 
industrial city, manufactures goods of 
greater value than Detroit, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia combined. The garment in- 
dustry leads but foods, printing and met- 
al products also stand high. With 6% of 
the country’s population, the city does 
7.6% of the retail business and 15.5% of 
the service business, in which hotels and 
amusements rank high. In wholesale 
trade, the leadership is still greater— 
23.4% of the national total. 


In addition to the census type of data, 
profusely illustrated with charts and 
large colored maps, there are extensive 
statistics and maps which show rents, 
housing conditions, refrigerators in use 
and store locations. More than one fifth 
of the dwellings were built prior to 1900. 
The book is printed in atlas size, in a 
heavy binding and represents an extraor- 
dinary undertaking, both in size of sur- 
vey and in presentation. 

Detroit’s carriage industry was the sec- 
ond largest in the country by 1900. In- 
ternal-combustion engines were being 
built for lake boats, and many other in- 
dustries, including much metal work, 
were located there. This combination, 
together with location, afforded a strong 
early start in automobiles. Detroit’s 
share of national automobile employment 
rose from less than one third in 1919 to 
approximately half in 1940. 


The Detroit study recognizes tenden- 
cies toward decentralization but concludes 
that no drastic dispersion should be an- 
ticipated, since the city has a large pool 
of skilled workers, is available to raw 
materials by water, and is located near 
the population center of the country. 

The book includes a careful analysis 
of the city’s secondary industries, of wage 
and employment and other trends. Com- 
parisons with other large cities are made. 
The book is illustrated with charts, maps 
and tables. W.J.N. 


The Incidence of Excess Profits Taxation. 
By Marion H. Gillim. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $2.75. 

A study of the incidence of excess-profits 

taxes, which total over $10 billion annual- 

ly, is especially timely. The author, who 
is Assistant Professor of Economics at 

Mount Holyoke College, has written what 

is probably the first systematic analysis, 

going beyond the narrow field of incidence 
to treat of the effect of the tax upon out- 
put, demand and investment. 

The study concludes that the excess- 
profits tax may be shifted through price 
changes, under certain conditions. If the 
tax is selective, a shift of resources from 
a taxed to an untaxed field will take place 
with a consequent change in price. If 
the tax is believed to be temporary, it may 
induce taxpayers to increase certain types 
of deductible expenditures which may in- 
crease future profits. The current price 
of the preduct may be raised by these 
expenditures. 

The study suffers, as do all studies in 
this field, from a lack of statistical dem- 
onstration. It is admittedly deductive. 
The author probably would not agree that 
lack of statistics was a defect since she 
holds that “the many qualifications 
which must attach to the results of any’ 
statistica] study of causal factors in price 
changes makes the deductive method with 
all its limitations appear relatively worth 
while.” F. G. 


Science the Endless Frontier. A Report 
to the President. By Vannevar Bush. 
Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, July, 1945. 

This 184-page tract was prepared at the 
request of President Roosevelt for a re- 
port on wartime advances in science. The 
report, which provides for a program of 
research, includes findings of commit- 
tees of experts in the fields of science 
and medicine. 

After directing attention to the decline 
in endowments and voluntary contribu- 
tions for medical and other research in 
universities and in various institutions, 
Dr. Bush, Director of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, indicates 
the need for new sources of revenue for 
the promotion of scintific progress, which 
is of paramount importance to the na- 
tion. 

In view of diminishing contributions to 
universities and of the too limited scope 
of governmental and industrial research 
programs, a national research foundation 
is advocated for subsidizing scientific re- 
search and education in colleges, univer- 
sities and _ research institutes. This 
foundation should be sponsored by the 
government which would furnish funds 
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not only for equipment but also for the 
endowment of personnel. Divisions of re- 
search would be created to embrace medi- 
cine, natural sciences, national defense, 
scientific personnel and education, publi- 
cations and scientific collaboration. 

Research thus sponsored would be 
basic and would not be linked with im- 
mediate commercial profit. Moreover, 
complete freedom of inquiry would be 
guaranteed without fear of political pres- 
sure from the government or from in- 
dustry. The foundation, however, would 
be responsible to the President and Con- 
gress. 

Procurement of competent scientists, 
especially from the youth of the country, 
presents a difficult problem owing to the 
reduction in students during the past five 
years. Dr. Bush advocates generous use 
of scholarships and other methods for cor- 
recting this situation. 

Steps must also be taken to correlate 
scientific progress with that of other coun- 
tries. Scientific attaches are suggested 
and also funds to facilitate the transla- 
tion and publication of foreign documents. 

G. K. B. 


How Advertising is Written and Why. By 
Aesop Glim. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $1.75. 


This book is a composite of practical 
experiences of the author and others suc- 
cessfully engaged in advertising. Largely 
devoted to fundamentals, it has, however, 
a sufficiently large number of ideas to be 
of value to those employed in virtually 
any capacity of advertising. 

In the eight chapters such important 
subjects are dealt with as the copy writ- 
er’s attitude, understanding the public, 
and copy policy. Other subjects treated 
are the headline, layouts, illustrations 
and the use of words, as well as various 
other devices used to make a better ad- 
vertisement. A. E.R. 


Business Executive’s Guide. By J. K. 
Lasser. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Mr. Lasser has applied to forty-three 
separate problems of organization, finance, 
and office administration the check-list 
technique that he has developed so well 
in the field of taxation. This book lists a 
number of items that should be considered 
in making policy decisions on each of these 
problems and thereby supplements an 
executive's memory with concise sugges- 
tions on important occasions. 

As a pioneering work in a most com- 
plex field the work is admittedly incom- 
plete, but the author expresses the hope 
that supplementary suggestions will be 


supplied by the users of the book so that 
revisions will more adequately serve busy 
executives. P. W. E. 


Money-Making Salesmanship. By |Michael 
Gross. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

This book advocates the use of sound 

sales practices rather than high-pressure 

salesmanship. Thirty years of sales ex- 
perience is the author’s background for 
the treatment of such subjects as the 
weaknesses of high-pressure selling, and 
how to meet points of sales resistance. 

The author tells how to appraise salesmen 

and discusses the various types of pros- 

pects a salesman will contact and how 
to develop them. Stress is placed on the 

pitfalls of salesmanship. A. E. R. 


Marketing and Advertising in South 
Africa. Edited by John Barnard. New York: 
Distributed in the United States by Export Trade 
and Shipper. 

The resources and characteristics of Brit- 

ish South Africa from the viewpoint of 

the foreign supplier are here dealt with in 

a somewhat conversational vein. Official 

statistics cover the significant economic 

and other aspects of the area. Specific in- 
formation needed by the foreign supplier 

and advertiser are discussed. W. W.C. 


Budgeting for Management Control. 
By Floyd H. Rowland and William H. Harr. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 378 pp. $4.00. 

A mythical X Y Z Company becomes the 
vehicle for installation of budgetary con- 
trol, which it is claimed can be effectively 
and economically adapted to a business 
with a volume of as little as $300,000 a 
year. Standard costs principles are ex- 
panded to embrace the whole scope of 
industrial operations and are taken as an 
ideal basis on which to build, the authors 
admitting that standard costs already 
parallel a large part of the work neces- 
sary to a successful budgetary system. 

The volume is replete with sample 
forms and currently interesting check- 
lists. A number of businesses are very 
briefly touched on but, for the most part, 
products dealt with by the X Y Z Com- 
pany are unidentified. 

Only after the fundamentals of organi- 
zation and planning are presented does 
the reader first encounter, on page 175, 
specific instructions in the installation of 
budgetary control which, the writers cau- 
tion, can result in acute budgetary in- 
digestion if undertaken too rapidly. Selec- 
tion of a single or, at most, two or three 
initial steps, followed with others after 
the first have proved profitable, is the 
course recommended for most satisfac- 
tory results. 


This concise volume not only compre- 
hensively and interestingly instructs in 
the development of budgetary control 
but also makes suggestions which may 
solve some related cost and expense prob- 
lems which frequently puzzle manage- 
ment. F. L. B. 


Wheat Under International Agreement, 
By Joseph A. Davis. New York: American 
Enterprise Association. Fifty cents. 

The Draft Convention for wheat control, 
initiated in July, 1942, is limited to the 
major wheat-producing nations and the 
major importer, Great Britain. The 
over-all plan is subject to future rati- 
fication. 

The author, who is director of Stanford 
University’s Food Research Institute, is 
highly critical of the Draft Convention. 
He feels that a “vigorously” enforced 
five-power convention might in peace- 
time involve political manipulation of the 
price and supply of wheat, thus restrict- 
ing free enterprise. The emergency char- 
acter of the agreement is noted somewhat 
casually. The author suggests as an al- 
ternative a world wheat agreement which 
would avoid “official cartelization, restric- 
tion and regimentation.” 

The only portion of the draft now in 
effect was implemented by an interna- 
tional wheat council. The arrangement 
is for emergency purposes only, and is to 
terminate within two years after the 
close of hostilities. It exists largely by 
virtue of the failure of the international 
wheat agreement, signed in 1933 by 
twenty-two nations. T. W. 


Tin Under Control. By K.E. Knorr, Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 

This volume gives an interesting des- 

cription of tin—its physical and chemical 

properties, occurrence, methods of recov- 
ery, and uses. It also outlines the rami- 
fications and history of the tin industry 
in an entertaining and attractive manner, 
providing even the individual contem- 
plating a job in the industry much val- 
uable information. The primary purpose 
of this book, however, and the subject 
upon which it dwells for the most part is 
the appraisal of the International Tin 

Control Scheme. The verdict is one of 

strong disapproval and censure. 

The author attacks the ITCS in light 
of its stated purpose, namely, “to se- 
cure a fair and reasonable equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption” to 
preclude wide and rapid price fluctua- 
tions, and declares that the real pur- 
pose of the producers’ combine is to in- 
crease their income. G. K. B. 
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Aluminum Applications by Industries. 

Pittsburgh: Aluminum Company of America. 
This booklet contains a listing of 3,500 
uses of aluminum, classified by industries. 
Although statistics on applications are not 
included, the list should prove valuable 
to users and manufacturers of metal 


products. W. J.N. 


Business in Print 


“The Mobilization of Muscle,” The Economist, 
London, England, August 11, 1945. The pages 
of this 100-year-old weekly are opened to a 
plan offered by a correspondent who advanced 
the feasibility of having crews of twenty to 
thirty men operate four-wheeled propulsion 
units to move goods on European railways and 
roads as a stop-gap measure to relieve the pres- 
ent power shortage caused by low coal and oil 
supplies. These cheap “‘cyclotractors” could 


move with relatively low “fuel requirements” 
as measured by b.t.u.’s. Coal saved in this 
manner would go, according to the plan, into 
the making of beet sugar, which is now being 
held up by lack of available coal. Thus, the 
plan would provide food and work to men 
lacking both these essentials. 

It might be objected that by the time the re- 
quired machines were manufactured the power 
shortage would be overcome. The Economist 
does not vouch for the idea but nevertheless 
calls upon the government to probe its prac- 
ticability. 


“Uranium Supply Will Be Difficult to Control,” 
Engineering and Mining Journal, September, 
1945. In view of President Truman’s Executive 
Order placing the sale of radioactive minerals 
from public lands in the hands of the govern- 
ment, this article showing the widespread and 
abundant reserves of uranium ores is especially 
significant. 

Uranium is not a rare metal but constitutes 
.008 of the earth’s crust. It is the twenty-fifth 
element in order of abundance, being next to 


copper and exceeding tungsten, and is consid- 
erably morejabundant than zine, lead, tin, oJ 
silver. Moreover, the sources are widespread. 
Eight countries, the United States, Canada, 
Belgian Congo, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, 
Australia, Norway, and Sweden, have pro- 
duced it commercially. Seven other countries, 
including the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Germany, 
Madagascar, England, Brazil, and India, 
could probably do so. 

The mineral uraninite occurs in most types 
of rock but has been recovered chiefly from 
veins and sandstones, the former yielding the 
greatest quantities of commercial ore. The 
largest and most exploited deposit is that of 
the Union Minere du Haut Katanga at Ka- 
tanga in the Belgian Congo. Second in im- 
portance is the Great Bear Lake deposit on 
the Arctic Circle in Canada. Both of these 
deposits are of the vein type. Colorado and 
Utah sandstone deposits bearing vanadium 
and uranium proved important during the war. 

The mineral make-up and quantity of ore 
reserves are briefly touched upon, as are the 
methods of extraction. G.K.B. 
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